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UEXEHAI.  PEDKO  XEI,  OSPIXA,  PUESIDEXT  ELECT  OF  COLOMIUA,  AXl)  IMSTIXCCLSHKI)  C.LESTS  AT  THE  H’XCHEOX  OIVEX  IX  HIS  HOXOK 
IX  THE  PAX  AMERICAX  UXIOX  HY  THE  DIRECTOR  CEXERAL,  DR.  L.  S.  ROWE,  MAY  •>,  1922. 

First  row,  lelt  to  right:  Dr.  Antonio  Lrtrei  Gutiorrei,  Minister  of  Homluras;  Dr.  Carlos  .Mdunate,  Delegate  of  Chile  to  the  Chilean- Peruvian  Conferenee:  Hon.  .Andrew  W.  Mellon, 
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State;  Dr.  UeltrAn  .Math’ieu.  .\mbas,sador  of  Chile:  Dr.  -Vugusto  Cochrane  de  .Vlencar,  .Viubassador  of  Rrazil;  Dr.  .Santos  Doniinici,  .Minister  of  A'enezuela;  Sr.  Don  Carlos 
I'rilie.  jr..  Charge  d’.VlTaires  of  Colombia;  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  .American  Union.  Second  row,  left  to  right:  Mr.  I.elan>l  Harrison,  the  .Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State:  Hon.  James  John  Davis.  Secretary  of  l.alw:  Dr.  Octavio  Beeche,  Minister  of  Co.st8  Rica;  Dr.  Emiliano  Chamorro,  Mini.ster  of  Xicaragua;  Dr.  Emilio  C.  Joubert, 
Minister  of  the  Dominican  Republic;  Dr.  .Alfredo  Gonzalez  Prada,  Charge  d'.Vflaires  of  Peru;  Hon.  Henry  t'antwell  Wallace,  .Secretary  of  .Agriculture;  Hon.  Edwin  Denby, 
Secretary  of  the  Xavv;  Hon.  John  Jacob  Rogers,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreiim  .Vllairs.  House  of  Represent  at  ives;  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing,  Chief  of  Staff,  AA'ar  De¬ 
partment;  Dr.  Tomi.s  .A.  l.e  Breton.  ,Amba.ssador  of  Argentina:  Dr.  -Adolfo  Balliviun,  Minister  of  Bolivia:  Dr.  !■  rancisco  J.  Yanes,  .Assistant  Director,  Pan  American  Union ; 
Dr.  Jacobo  A'arela,  Minister  of  I'ruguay:  Dr.  .Alejandro  .Alvarez,  Counselor  of  the  Chilean  delecalion  to  the  Chilean- Peruvian  Conference;  Dr.  .Allierto  Gutierrez,  Minister  of 
Bolivia  in  London;  Sr.  Don  Francisco  ^nchez  1-atour,  Charge  d’.Affaires  of  Guatemala  (now  Minister).  Third  row,  left  ta  right:  Dr.  Hubert  Work,  Postmaster  General;  Mr. 
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of  State;  Sr. 


ON('K  MOKK  the  hospitahle  doors  of  the  Pan  Ameriean 
Tnion  have  swim};  wide,  and  onee  a};ain  within  its  walls, 
already  historie  in  the  annals  of  international  eoneiliation. 
is  heiii};  enacted  “  a  needed  and  inspiriii};  e.xample  of  the 
I  practice  of  peace.”  This  time  it  is  two  of  her  own  family  of  nations, 

Itwo  of  the  most  hi<;hly  dowered  inemhei’s  of  that  sisterhood  of  nations 
which,  weary  of  estran};ement  and  keeidy  desirous  of  composin}; 
their  din’erences  in  keepiii};  with  the  hi};h  and  noble  traditions  which 
are  their  joint  and  best  iidieritance,  have  crossed  the  threshold  of 
‘  their  Pan  American  home  to  renew  within  its  symbolic  walls  and 
sympathetic  atmosphere  those  intimately  cordial  ties  of  friendship 
\  which  were  loosened  and  lost  so  many  years  a*;*). 

I  Never  was  time  more  auspicious  than  the  present  for  such  a  meetiii". 

i  ('ailed  by  President  Hardin};  at  a  moment  when  the  whole  world  is 
clamoriii};  for  peace  and  friendship,  when  the  echoes  of  the  };reat 
i  world  (’onference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armament  still  vibrate  in  the 

I  awakened  consciousne.ss  of  the  nations,  it  is  small  womler  that  the 

Ciovernments  of  ('bile  and  Peru  made  such  prompt  and  };enerous 
I  response,  that  the  leadiii};  men  of  these  nations  have  applauded  both 
1  the  invitation  and  the  response  thereto,  and  that  the  nations  of  Pan 
Americji,  as  a  unit,  hid  the  a|)pointed  *lcle};ates  *  (l(*ds|)eed  ami  a 
happy  issue  from  their  deliberations. 

The  ('hilean  dcle};ates,  Sr.  don  ('arlos  .Vldunate  and  Sr.  don  Luis 
l/,(piierdo,  t(»};ether  with  their  counsellor.  Sr.  dtm  Alejandr«t  Alvarez, 

•  Sif  |>. 


I'hotoKr»phfHl  by  F.  Ilirarbrnan. 


INAl'OUKATION  OF  THE  CHIEEAN-I'EKUVIAN  CONFERENCE  IN  THE  “HAM.  OF  THE  AMERICAS,”  I’AN  AMERICAN  CNION  lU  IMHNO, 

WAHHINOTON,  I).  C.,  MAY  15,  1922. 

On  thf  plat  form.  In  tlx'  first  row,  loft  to  ri((ht;  Sr.  I.iiis  Iztiniordoand  Sr.  Carlos  Aldiinato  Solar,  Chiloan  dologatos;  Hon.  Charles  Evans  Hiighos,  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  I  "nited  .States;  Sr.  .MeliUm  I’orras  and  Sr.  Ilerniin  Velarde,  Peruvian  delegates.  .Sersind  row;  .Sr.  Alejandro  Alvarez,  Chilean  Conasellor;  and  Sr.  Soli'm  Polo, 
Peruvian  Counsellor.  In  the  rc;ar,  left  to  right;  Sr.  Jorge  Silva  and  Sr.  I.iiis  Felii'i  Hurtado,  Secretaries  of  the  t'hilean  delegation;  Sr.  (lonzalo  N.  de  Aramburu 
and  Sr.  Javier  A.  de  Ituenavista,  .Secretaries  of  the  Peruvian  delegation. 
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and  the  secretaries,  Sres.  Felih  and  Silva,  who  were  the  first  to  reacli 
Washington,  were  soon  followed  hy  the  Peruvian  commissioners,  Sr. 
don  Meliton  Porras  and  Sr.  don  llernan  Velarde,  tofjether  with  their 
counsellor,  Sr.  don  Solon  Polo,  and  their  secretaries,  Sres.  Alvarez 
de  Buenavista  and  Gonzalo  de  Aramhuru. 

As  a  fitting  and  gracious  prelude  to  the  conference  itself,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  these  special  diplomatic  missions  were  invited  hy  President 
and  Mrs.  Harding  to  a  luncheon  in  their  honor  at  the  White  House,  on 
^^ay  1 1,  to  which  were  invited  also  their  e.xcellencies,  the  ambassadors 
of  Phile  and  Peru.  Senator  Henry  Pahot  Lodge,  chairman  of  the 
Pommittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Representative  John  Jacob 
ILxlgers,  member  of  the  ('ommittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Phillips, 
the  Undersecretary  of  State,  and  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  the  Director  General 
of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  following  evening  the  delegates  were  oflicially  welcomed  hy 
the  United  States  at  a  brilliant  reception  given  in  their  honor  at  the 
Pan  American  Union  hy  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Mrs.  Hughes. 
More  than  a  thousand  guests,  representing  tlie  social,  diplomatic, 
and  official  groups  of  the  Papital,  paid  their  respects  to  the  receiving 
line,  headed  by  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Hughes,  assisted  liy  Dr.  and  Mine. 
Porras,  Drs.  Izipiierdo,  Aldunate,  and  Velarde.  Seldom,  if  ever,  has 
a  more  distinguished  assemblage  graced  the  beautiful  Hall  of  the 
Americas,  and  seldom  indeed  have  the  stars  looked  (hiwn  on  a  more 
lovely  and  artistic  setting  than  that  afforded  hy  the  Aztec  gardens 
in  the  rear,  which  were  specially  illuminated  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 

F(nir  days  later.  May  lo,  the  inaugural  session  of  the  conference, 
which  took  |)lace  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  before  another  distin¬ 
guished  gathering  of  notables  in  which  were  included  the  principal 
Government  ollicials  of  the  United  States  and  the  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  most  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  was  formally  opened  a 
few  minutes  after  noon  hy  Pharles  Evans  Hughes,  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  as  spokesman  for  President  Harding. 
The  complete  te.xt  of  his  speech  is  as  follows: 

Excki-I-Knciks;  It  is  with  tin-  \itm()st  };ratifi('ati()n  that  I  oxloiul  to  you  a  cordial 
wtdeorne  to  this  ca])ital  and  felicitate  you  U|kiii  this  iiuH-tiiif;  for  the  j)ur|K)se  of  eiidiiiK 
a  lont'-staridiii>r  <-ontn)Versy.  You  will  find  here,  I  trust,  an  atmosphere  «-onf;enial  to 
your  endeavors,  and  you  can  not  fail  to  he  inipres.s<-d  with  the  (h‘ej)  intc'rest  that  we 
ffs*l  in  ail  that  (M-rtains  to  tin*  welfan*  of  Chile  and  l*<*ru  and  of  all  our  sister  Keptd)lics 
in  Latin  .\merica.  This  meetinK  ]ila«-e,  <levote<l  to  I’an  .\meri<an  friendship,  has 
the  most  inspirini;  memories.  What  has  been  accomplislu‘d  within  th(‘se  walls  must 
remain  a  lasting  assuram  e  that  the  most  diliicult  problems  c  an  be  solved  when  nations 
take  c-oun.sel  of  the  intecrests  of  |M*acc*  and  sc*ek  with  unitc*d  purjeose  a  better  under- 
stanclint;.  Here  we  have  witnc*ssed  the  astounding;  spec-tacle  of  t;reat  naval  powers 
voluntarily  at;rc*c*int;  to  scrap  a  lartre  proportion  of  their  c  afiital  ships  and  to  (‘iid  the 
most  serious  c'om|M‘tition  in  naval  armament,  thus  relieving;  their  |ieoph‘s  of  an  intol¬ 
erable  burdcui  and  affonlinj;  con  vine  inj;  presd  of  the*  absc*nce  of  |H>Iicies  of  a(;t;rc*ssion. 
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Here,  nations  e8pe<-ially  intereat«*d  in  the  Far  East  have  been  able  to  dispel  apprehen¬ 
sion  and  distrust  and  find  through  their  eoninion  endeavors  a  basis  for  amity  and 
cooperation. 

Surely  this  is  an  ausiucious  time  to  heal  old  wounds  and  to  end  whatever  differences 
may  exist  in  Latin  America,  and  there  could  be  no  more  agreeable  harbinger  of  a 
better  day  and  of  a  lasting  peace  ujcon  this  hemisphere  than  the  convening  of  this 
conference  of  the  representatives  of  the  Republic  s  of  Chile  and  Peru.  1  c  ongratulate 
you  ujcon  the  high  purpose  and  the  noble  and  c  onciliatory  spirit  which  have  animated 
both  Governments  in  the  approac  h  to  this  metding  and  upon  the  earnest  desire  which 
both  have  manifestcnl  that  through  this  friendly  intc*rcourse  a  mutually  satisfactory’ 
settlement  may  be  found.  Permit  me  to  expre.ss  not  only  the  hope  but  the  firm  con- 
viction  that  your  zc-alous  and  well-directtKl  endeavors  dominated  by  this  friendly 
sjiirit  will  be  crowned  with  comiclete  success. 

It  may  be  approjcriate  for  me  to  rept*at  the  terms  of  the  invitation  extended  hy  the 
Government  of  the  Unit(*d  States  to  the  Governments  of  (  hile  and  Peru,  the  acceptance 
of  which  has  led  to  this  c  onference.  I  had  the  honor,  on  behalf  of  my  Govc-rnment, 
of  addressing  both  Governments  as  follows; 

The  Govc*rnment  of  the  Unitt*d  States,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  ambas.saclors 
of  <  ‘hile  and  IVru  in  Washington,  has  beeui  kept  informcKl  of  the  progress  of  the  rcM-ent 
negotiations  c  arried  on  directly  by  telegraph  betwenui  the  (iove>rnments  of  Chile  and 
Peru,  looking  toward  a  .settlement  of  the  long-.standing  c  ontroversy  with  re*spe‘ct  to 
the  unfulfilk*d  pro\'isions  of  the  Tre'aty  of  Ancon.  It  has  nott*d  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  and  satisfac  tion  the  lofty  spirit  of  conciliation  which  has  animatesl  the  two 
(lovernments,  and  that  as  a  result  of  these  direc  t  exchanges  of  views,  the  idc'a  of 
arbitration  of  the  jK*nding  difhc  ultics  is  acceptable  in  jcrinciple  to  both.  It  has 
also  taken  note  of  the  suggestion  that  rejereseuitatives  of  the  two  Governments  be 
namenl  to  mejet  in  Washington  with  a  view  to  finding  the  means  of  .settling  the 
difficulties  which  have  dividc-d  the  two  c-ountrics. 

Desiring  in  the  intc-rcsts  of  .\me;ric-an  pc^acc*  and  concord  to  assist,  in  a  mannc'r 
airrc‘c-ablo  to  both  Gc)Vc-rnmc-ntsc-oncc*rnc*d,  in  finding  a  way  to  end  this  long-standing 
controvejrsy,  the*  Prcsidcuit  of  the  Unitc'cl  .States  would  be-  plccascsl  to  welc-oinc*  in 
Washington  the-  rc*|>rcsc*ntativcs  which  the  Governments  of  Chile  and  IVru  may  see 
fit  to  aicjKiint,  to  the  end  that  suc  h  rc-prc-se*ntatives  may  se*ttlc*,  if  happily  it  may  be. 
the  existing  diflicultics,  or  may  arrange  for  the  settlcuncuit  of  them  by  arbitration. 
You  have  here-  the  privilc*gc*  and  rcs|HinsibiIity  of  exceptional  ojeportunity.  Pecr- 
hajes  no  event  has  evc-r  bcsui  confc-mplatc-cl  by  the;  Amc-ric-an  Rc>publics  with  dec'pe-r 
intccrest  and  more*  fervcuit  ho|>c*.  The  only  redied  for  a  troublcsl  world  is  in  rcesort  to 
the  preje-esses  of  rc.a.son  in  lieu  of  those  of  forc-c-.  Dircs-t  and  candid  intcTcdiangcs,  a 
sinccTc  desire  to  tnakc-  an  amicablcc  acljustment,  the*  promotion  of  mutual  unclc>rstancl- 
ing,  ancl  the  cleterminaticcn  tc)  avoid  unnc-c-c*ssary  iKcints  of  diffc-rcuic’cc  in  orcfc*r  that 
atteuition  may  be;  centercsl  uikui  what  is  fair  and  practic  able  -  these'  are  of  thc‘  essc-nc-e 
of  the  prc>ccsscs  of  reason.  The-  pathway  to  an  enduring  concorcl  ancl  to  the  j>ro.spc*rity 
of  a  mutual  hcdpfulness  lies  open  before  you.  What  is  clone  hc're  will  have*  a  lasting 
effc.s’l  UIKUI  the  scsuirity  ancl  happiness  of  all  pisiplcs,  inasiniich  as  the;  sucic’ccss  of 
this  confereiic;c;  through  your  agrcs'inent  will  tiot  cuily  dcuiionstrate  your  wisdom  and 
lofty  conc.eptions  of  duty,  but  will  furnish  the;  world  with  a  ncsslc'd  and  inspiring 
example  of  the  practice-  of  pc-acc*. 

The;  Gc)vc-rnnic-nt  cjf  the-  l'nitc;cl  Stales  gives  you  wi-lc-omc-  and  Godspec'd. 

At  llie>  e-ciiicliisiciii  cif  SceTt'tai’v  I  lii};lics’s  s|><*(‘cli,  wliicli  was  reccivtMl 
with  vicrcirciiis  and  prolcuicred  a|>|)laiis(‘,  Sr.  Luis  I/c|uicrclci,  who 
rcspcuicled  c»n  helialf  of  the;  ('liihuiri  dch*<ration,  c.xprt'sseMl  in  clear  tind 
Itie-id  Krijrlish  his  cordial  appre-ciation  of  Secretary  1 1 ii}'lu*s’s  “  ahic 
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and  eloquent  words,”  the  "ratitude  of  his  Government  for  the  jjood 
ofliees  of  the  United  States,  the  entire  willingness  of  the  former  to 
accept  a  fair  and  just  settlement,  and  the  hope  of  his  delegation  that 
the  work  of  the  conference  would  he  a  success.  The  full  text  of  Dr. 
Izquierdo’s  speech  follows: 

Mu.  Secuetauy:  On  behalf  of  the  Chilean  deh^gation  I  have  the  honor  to  exjtress 
to  you,  Mr.  Swretary,  our  cordial  appreciation  of  the  able  and  eloquent  words  which 
we  have  just  heard.  At  the  same  time  I  dt*sire  to  give  utterance,  with  8pt*cial 
emphasis,  to  the  warm  firatitude  of  the  Government  of  Chile  for  the  invitation 
tenderetl  to  Chile  and  Peru  by  His  t^xcellency  President  Ilardini;  to  meet  at  Wash- 
in);ton,  at  this  opjwrtune  moment,  in  the  conference  which  to-day  is  holdinsr  its 
opiuiiiif;  session. 

The  Government  of  Chile,  Mr.  Swretary,  lost  no  time  in  complying  with  the  gener¬ 
ous  inspiration  of  your  Government,  and  I  may  add  that  it  did  this  inspired  by  a 
high  spirit  of  international  conciliation,  which  I  hope  and  confidently  expect  will 
be  reflwted  in  our  deliberations. 

The  long- pending  (piestion  which  divides  Peru  and  Chile  and  which  has  its  roots 
in  the  circumstance  that  the  two  Governments  have  failtnl  to  agree,  up  to  the  present 
time,  on  tlie  manner  of  carrying  out  some  unfultilh'd  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  .\ncon, 
is  the  one  (juestion  which  unfavorably  affe<‘ts  their  political  and  sixial  intercourse 
as  well  as  their  economic  and  commercial  relations,  and  which  prevents  these  relations 
from  attaining  that  fuller  development  which,  under  the  beneficent  influence  of 
peace,  the  future  holds  in  store  for  them. 

To  put  an  end  to  this  pending  (piestion,  through  a  solution  in  harmony  with  the 
prcK-ise  and  loyal  fullillinent  of  the  treaty  of  Ancon,  is  the  aim  that  the  President  of 
Chile  and  his  government  have  had  in  view:  First,  when  they  initiattHl  a  direct  tele¬ 
graphic  discussion  with  the  Government  of  Peru  toward  the  close  of  the  last  year,  and. 
second,  when  they  stmt  us  here  with  instructions  to  endeavor  to  eliminate  the  ditli- 
cultiesstanding  in  the  way  of  the  fullillinent  of  the  tri'aty  signed  by  the  two  Republics. 

ConvinccHl  that  our  distinguished  colleagues,  the  repn'sentalivt's  of  Peru,  are  in- 
8pin*d  by  the  same  .sentiments  that  animate  us.  we  entertain  the  hopt'-  whii'h  I  am 
tempted  to  say  alnuKst  reaches  the  level  of  a  certainty— that  the  present  ('onference, 
due  to  the  initiative  of  the  I’nittHl  Slates,  will  reestabli.di  cordial  relations  between 
the  two  sister  nations  unitisl  by  reason  of  common  racial  origin,  by  gwgraphical 
situation,  by  community  of  economic  inliTi'sts.  and  by  the  glorious  traditions  of  their 
early  history. 

The  Government  of  the  I’nited  States.  Mr.  Secretary,  will  thus  have  renderwl. 
through  its  high  moral  influence,  a  new  and  gr(>al  service  to  the  movement  for  an 
amicabi(‘  sctllenuuit  of  international  disputes;  to  the  furtherance  of  the  spirit  of  Pan 
.\mericanism;  and  to  tlu*  cau.se  of  humanity,  justice,  and  peace. 

.Vftor  Iho  (Mt(M-j;elic  iipplaiiso  which  (rrcctcd  Dr.  l/.tpiit'nhi's  address 
had  stdisided.  Dr.  I’orras  arose  and  hi  coiiviiiciiijj  Knjilish.  put  his 
Goveruinent ,  his  delefiation  and  himself  on  record  as  ready  “to  put 
forward  every  endeavor  to  secure  the  fullillinent  of  the  lofty  aims” 
which  animated  Secretary  Ilnjihes’  address  of  welcome.  The  exact 
text  of  the  address  of  Sr.  l*orras  is  as  follows: 

Yonu  I'.xcEi.i.ENcv:  It  is  a  signal  honor,  as  well  as  a  source  of  sincere  gratilication 
to  the  Pi‘ruvian  delegation  to  be  allowed,  on  this  monu'ntous  occasion,  to  express  its 
ahsoliite  conenrrenee  with  the  motives  which  hav(>  inqielhHl  the  I'n'sident  of  the  I'nited 
States  to  pro|)ose  and  bring  about  the  eonfen'iiei',  which  is  to  solve  the  old-standing 
South  American  contlict  of  thi‘  Paeitic. 
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Tlic  Peruvian  delefration  duly  appreciates  and  admires  the  achievement  secured 
hy  American  initiative,  and  desires,  once  again,  in  the  name  of  the  Peruvian  Xation, 
to  pay  its  tribute  of  gratitude  for  the  gemerous  Iiospitality  and  the  opjxirt unity  wliich 
this  solemn  invitation  furnishes  for  the  pe*aceful.  speedy  and  iK*rmanent  settlement 
of  this  grave  conflict. 

The  delegation  is  specially  grateful  for  the  significant  and  important  statements 
which,  in  such  high-minded  terms,  have  heen  made  hy  the  enlightened  stateceman 
who  repre'sents  the  tleeve'rnment  e)f  this  gre-at  Xatiem  anel.  in  ae  e|uie*8e  ing  the*rein,  the 
dele-gat  iem  signifie-s  its  reaeline-ss  to  put  feirwarel  every  enele*a  veer  fee  seeure  the  fulfillment 
eef  the-se-  hefty  aims. 

Teewarel  that  enel  nee  effort  will  he  s];are-el  that  the  heaceen  eef  truth  may  prevail  to  light 
up  anel  elissiieate  all  shaeleews  freem  the  rejael  whie-h  leaels  to  the-  geeal  of  a  jH-ace-ful  and 
harmonious  seelutieen;  to  an  ace-orel  exempt  fnem  mistrust  eer  susincieen.  firm  anel  en- 
eluring  with  whie-h  we.  likewise,  are  in  ecemple-te  synijwthy.  That  such  harmteny  is 
su.-eceptihle  eef  achievement,  we  firmly  In-lieve,  feer  we  have  ceeme  here  in  eeheelienc-e-  lee 
sue-h  a  high  iele-al  eef  Justiex*.  that  it  must  iu>ce-.ssarily  inspire  our  laheers.  evolveel,  as 
the-se-  will  lee*,  in  a  pure  anel  untrammeleel  atmeesphere  where  the  ste-aelfast  eletermin- 
athen  tee  he  guiele-d  anel  tee  ahide  hy  it  will  he-  ever  jere-sent  with  irre-sistihle  feert-e*. 

Inte-rnatieenal  history  receerels  nee  pre-ex*elent  eef  a  ea-se*  as  this;  neet  een  acceeunt  eef  the- 
territeery  inveelve-el  in  the-  ecentreeversy,  neer  eef  the  weerlel-wide  im|Kertan(x-  eef  the  inter- 
este-d  leartie-s  tee  it.  hut  owing  tee  the-  very  nature  eef  the-  elispute  anel  its  ante-ex-elents. 
tee  the-  ceenflicting  priiie-iple-s  whie-h  have  ari.-ee-n,  anel  aheeve  all  een  acceeunt  eef  the-  inanne-r 
in  whie-h  the-se*  are*  tee  he-  aeljusteel.  It  jKes.se-sse-s,  feer  the-se-  re-aseens,  the-  meest  far-re-ae-h- 
ing  imjsertaiK-e-,  tee  sue-h  an  extent  that  it  is  nee  exagge-ratieen  tee  a.s.se-rt  that  a  feertunate 
seelutieen  eef  the-  preehle-m  weeulel  he-  inte-rprete-el  as  the  ele-finite-  anel  final  triumph  eef 
inte-rnatieenal  pe-at-e*  anel  justice-  in  Ame-rica;  while-  failure-  weeulel  irre-veecahly  signify 
the-  shipwre-e-k  eef  all  frate-rnal  aspiratieens  een  the-  Seeiith  Ame-riean  t’eentine-nl,  the* 
inele-finite-  e-eeiitinuanec*  eef  a  reign  eef  eliseerele*r  anel  unre*st,  anel  the-  inevitahle  elark  anel 
gleeeemy  eeutlesek  feer  all  its  e-e>m|Mene-nt  natieenalitie-s. 

Thisgre-at  Ke-jeulelic  has,  eluring  the-  last  fe*w  ye*ars,  preeffe-re- 1  sue-h  high  hee|ee-s  feer  the- 
welfare-  eef  humanity,  anel  it  has  falle-n  tee  he-r  leet  tee  unravel  sue-h  se-rieeus  anel  ele-lieate- 
jereehle-ms.  whe-rein  he-r  influe-nex-  has  i-ve-r  he-e-n  exe-rte-el  in  a  manne-r  heeth  salutary  anel 
enlijrhte-ne-el  in  all  weerlel  events,  that  there-  ean  hee  nee  eleeiiht  as  tee  the-  ellieae-y  eef  he-r 
intere-st  in  the-  pre-sent  jenelele-m  whie-h,  simiele  in  itse-lf,  peesse-s.se-s  nee  unsurmeeuntahle 
eliflicultie-s  eer  e-eemplie-atieeiis. 

Shoulel  sue-li  a  feertunatee  seelutieen  lee-  ae-hie-ved,  it  will  e-re-ate-  the-  happie-st  jere-e-e-ele-nt 
in  the-  inte-rnatieenal  histeery  eef  ineHle-rn  time-s  anel  preeve  an  ine-stimahle-  hle-s-eing 
lee.-steewe-el  een  the-  future-  eef  Seeuth  Ame-rieu. 

The-  Pe-ruvian  ele-le-gatieen,  the-re-feere,  jeays  a  sinexere-  anel  e-nthusiastic  trihiite-  eef 
aelmiratieeii  anel  ^ratituele-  tee  the-  |Kewe-rfiil  anel  neehle-  Ame-rie-an  Natieen,  anel  hee|N-s  anel 
trusts  that  the  re-sult  eef  its  initiative-  will  he-  pree|eeertieenate-  tee  the-  high  ieleal  whie-h 
gave  it  hirth. 

Ill  closiiier  ilic  scssieeii,  Se-e-rctury  Ilije'lics  (*x|)r(*s.se*<|  hiinse-lf  ns 
feel  News; 

The-  e-les{Ue-nt  stale-me-nts  tee  whie-h  we-  have;  liste-ne-el  affeerel  ne-W  greeiinel  feer  the-  e-eelivie-- 
tieeii  that  this  ceeiife-re-nex-  will  re-sult  in  a  just  anel  mutually  satisfae-teery  se-tth-me-nt  eef 
this  e-eentneve-rsy,  anel  we-  neew  le-ave-  tee  the-  re-pre-se-lltative-s  eef  the-  Ke-plllelics  eef  t'hile- 
aiiel  Peru  the-  c-eeiitinuanex-  eef  this  e-eeiife-re-ncx-  in  sue-h  manne-r  as  the-y  may  ele-e-iele-  tee 
1h*  aelvisaleic-  anel  e-eeiive-nie-nt,  e-eense-ieeiis  as  theey  must  Im-  that  the-ir  pnee-e-e-e lings  will 
Ih-  wate-he-el  with  the-  ele;e-p  inte-n-st  anel  1m-sI  wishe-s  eef  the;  |)e-eeple-s  eef  all  natieens. 
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To  such  clocuuMit  and  convincing  words  of  high  purpose  and 
cordial  gotal  will  the  Pan  American  Bulletin  can  add  nothing  but 
the  sincere  ami  earnest  expression  of  its  hope  that,  in  the  words  of 
the  Director  General'  on  another  occasion; 

We  shall  emerge  from  this  Conference  with  a  new  vision  of  what 
international  cooperation  means.  America’s  contribution  to  the 
maintenance  of  an  emluring  peace  will  depend,  to  a  greater  degree 
than  we  are  accustomed  to  think  *  *  *  upon  the  adjustment  of 

the  relations  between  the  republics  of  this  continent.  The  interna¬ 
tional  policy  of  the  American  Continent  must  not  oidy  be  dominated 
by  the  utmost  good  faith,  hut  must  set  new  standards  of  international 
helpfulness.” 

'  Address  at  the  National  Conference  on  Koreittn  Relations  of  the  l'nite<l  States,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Academy  of  Political  Science,  Ixing  Reach,  N.  Y.,  May  30.  1917. 


Phi  t4«T«pheti  li>  Hirvi'hman 

INArGl  KATIUX  OF  THE  ClULEAX-rEKl  VlAX  (  OXFEKEXCE,  FAX  AMEKK'AX  L'XIOX. 


Kir>l  riiw,  lr(l  loriphl:  Sr.  Ali'jamlro  .Vlvan'z  i Chile)  t'oun.<eUor;  Sr.  l.uis  Iiqiiierdo  (Chile),  delepale;  Sr.  Carlos  Aldunate  .'<<)lar  (Chile),  deleifule;  Charles 
Kvans  Huirhes.  Secretary  of  Stale;  Sr.  Meliti'ii  l’orras(  I’eru),  delegate:  Sr.  Ileroiin  Velarde  ( |■eru),  delegate:  Sr.  .Soloii  I’olol  I’eni),  (’oimsellor.  Second 
row,  left  to  right:  Sr.  Jorge  Silva  Voachaiu  i  Chile),  Sr.  Luis  Keliil  Hurtado'  Chile),  .sr,  Javier  itiienavisla  ( 1‘eru),  Sr.  (ionzalo  N.  de  .iranibiiru  ( I’erii), 
secretaries  of  the  delegations. 
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BUIKF  BKKIRAPIIICAL  NOTES. 

Dk.  Cahlos  Ai.oi  xatk  Solak  i.s  an  eniiiu-nt  jiiri.xt  and  one  of  the  most  prominent 
members  of  the  Chilean  bar;  i.**  also  a  statesman  of  distinction  and  president  of  the 
Conservative  Party.  He  has  occupiinl  many  hi>rh  and  im|H)rtant  positions,  among 
whii  h  may  be  mentiontKl:  Profes.sor  of  civil  law  and  legal  practice  in  the  University 
of  Chile;  <-ounsel  for  many  banking  and  other  large  corporations,  and  for  the  charity 
board;  founder  of  and  counsel  for  many  imj)ortant  agricultural  and  industrial  enter- 
prisi's;  deputy,  senator,  and  prwident  of  the  Senate;  author  of  a  large  number  of  legal 
works,  various  legislative  bills  eoneerning  agricultural,  mining,  and  social  questions, 
and  a  complete  cotie  on  irrigation  works  and  t  anals. 

Luis  l/.guiEi(n<>  has  won  emiablc  distinction  as  a  statesman,  jurist,  and  diplomat. 
llestuditKl  in  the  National  University  and  took  an  at  tive  part  in  the  War  of  the  Pa<  itic. 
lie  has  at  various  times  bwn  .secretary  of  the  legation  of  Chile  in  l.ontlon.  consul 
general  in  .lapan,  a  member  of  Congress.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Minister  of 
the  lntt*rior.  As  a  prominent  member  of  the  Liberal  Party,  he  was  notwl  for  his  in¬ 
vestigations  and  speeches  relating  to  tMonomic.  international,  and  ailminlstrative 
affairs.  In  l!t2l)  he  was  a  tlelegate  to  the  Pan  Amerit  an  Finam  ial  Congress  in  Washing¬ 
ton  anil  is  at  present  Minister  Pleni|Hitentiary  of  Chile  in  .\rgentina. 

1>K.  .\t,KjAxi>Ki)  .\i.vAUKZ  is  also  a  notinl  jurist  anil  internationalist.  For  many 
years  the  It-gal  ailvist*r  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  j>rofessor  of  international 
law  in  the  University  of  Chile,  he  has  neverthelt*s.s  fouiul  time  to  become  the  author 
of  many  textbooks  anti  important  treatises  on  international  law  and  relations.  He 
has  betui  succe.ssivi‘ly  StsTetary  (ieneral  of  the  .Vinerit  an  Institute  of  International 
Law;  member  of  the  Hague  Permanent  Court  of  .\rbitration;  tlelegate  to  \arious  inter¬ 
national  conferences  anil  i  ommi.ssions;  anil  a  member  of  numerous  legal,  scientitic, 
and  university  organi/ations.  Stu'uir  .\lvarez  is  probably  the  nu>st  tllstingul<htHl  Latin 
.\merican  protagonist  of  .Xineriian  international  law. 

l>u.  Mki.itiVs  F.  Poiiu  as  has  won  distinction  as  lawyer,  jurist,  iliplomat.  journalist, 
and  statesman.  In  his  early  youth  he  twk  part  in  the  War  of  the  Pacitic  to  win. 
later  his  iliM  torale  in  letters,  |>oIiti(  al  si  ience,  and  jurisprudence  in  the  University 
of  Lima.  .Vinong  lht‘  honorable  jHisitions  tilltsl  by  l>r.  Porras  may  be  mentioiitHl: 
l*rofes.sor  in  theScluMil  of  Liberal  .\rts;  publisher  of  “  F.l  Comercio"  of  Lima;  minister 
pIeni|H)nti‘ntiary  of  Peru  in  Chile.  F-cuailor,  Holivia.  Italy,  ami  emb;us.savlt>r  extraor¬ 
dinary  in  Venezuela;  st'Veral  tiini's  Minister  of  Foreign  .VtTairs;  anil  prt'sident  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers.  'I'he  legislative  ami  civic  achievements  of  Hr.  Porras  have  binui 
of  signal  and  far  reaching  im|Hirtance  for  his  country. 

Skndk  Hkunan  Vk.i.ai(I>k  studiiHl  in  tin*  Naval  ScIuhiI  ami  later  in  the  University 
of  Lima.  He  also  tiKik  part  in  the  War  of  thi'  Pai  itic,  to  become  later  a  lawyer,  diplo¬ 
mat,  ami  author  of  ilistiiiclion.  Seuor  Velarde  has  servi*tl  as  StH-rtMary  of  the  Legation 
of  Pi'ru  in  brazil  and  ministi'r  pleni|H>tentiary  of  Peru  in  Colombia  ami  brazil.  He 
has  tilled  with  great  prestige  im|K>rtant  [Hisilions  in  the  tJovernment  ami  in  the  public 
adniinistralion  of  Peru.  He  is  now  ministiT  |>lt‘ni|H>tentiary  of  Peru  in  .Vrgentina. 

Hu.  Soi.tiN  I’di.k,  eminent  lawyer,  iliplomat,  and  public  otlicial.  who  holds  the 
degree  of  HiK'torof  Laws  from  the  Fniversity  of  Lima  and  who  was  formerly  i'hief  of  the 
Hiploiualic  bureau  and  Coun.sellor  of  tin*  Ministry  of  Foreign  .\ffairs.  Minister  Pleni¬ 
potentiary  of  Peru  ill  bolivia  and  twice  Minister  of  Foreign  .\lTairs,  is  a  riHVgnizt'tl 
authority  on  internalional  and  legal  queslions  in  both  F.uro}H>  ami  \merica.  He  has 
also  I  lone  .some  noted  work  in  journalism  and  is  tlieaiithorof  \arious  biHiksand  treatist's 
on  national  and  inlernalional  law,  lia\  ing  been  hononsl  with  membership  in  man\ 
m-ieiililic  and  legal  .societies,  both  Peru\  ian  and  foreign 


The  National  Loafjuo  of  Woinon  Voters  of  the  United  States 
is  to  he  eonjiratulated  in  no  measured  terms  on  the  sue- 
eessful  consummation  of  the  C'onference  of  Pan  American 
Women  which  took  place  recently  in  Baltimore  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  League  in  that  city. 

In  the  first  place,  this  conference  was  Pan  American  not  in  name 
only,  hut  in  fact,  the  women  of  practically  every  country  in  this 
Western  Hemisphere  participating  therein,  either  directly  through 
official  delegates*  appointed  hy  their  respective  Governments  or 
through  delegates  chosen  hy  the  principal  organizations  of  women, 
many  of  which  are  national  in  scope  and  character,  or,  as  in  the  case 
of  Mexico,  hy  both  classes  of  delegates,  either  separately  or  in  combi¬ 
nation.  It  may  be  added  that  the  response  to  the  League’s  invitation, 
which,  by  the  courtesy  of  S<*cretarv  Hughes,  was  dispatched  through 
the  channels  of  the  State  Departmeiit,  was  most  gratifyingly  prompt 
and  enthusiastic.  Moreover,  this  conference  was  to  an  unusual  degree 
truly  representative  of  the  women  of  the  Americas.  No  one  who  at- 
temU'd  the  conference  or  who,  outside  of  its  sessions,  came  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  visiting  delegates,  can  have  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the 
truth  of  this  statement.  Practically  every  wailk  in  life,  <‘verv  grade 
in  society,  every  shade  of  political  belief,  from  extreme  conservatism 
througb  the  varying  grades  of  liberalism  to  avowed  radicalism  of  the 
most  mod<‘rn  typ<*,  wen*  there  r(‘pres<*nted  and  there  found  free 
ex|)ression.  These  two  facts  alone  are  suflicient  to  stamp  this  particu¬ 
lar  Pan  .Vmerican  (’onference  as  a  significant  and  uni(|ue  achievement 
which,  viewed  in  retrosp<*ct,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  regarded  as  an  out¬ 
standing  milestone  in  the  upward  march  of  the  women  of  this  western 
world  toward  human  freedom  and  ecjuality  and  as  a  new  point  of 
(h'parture  in  the  anximisly  sought  road  toward  international  peace. 

Another  notable  feature  of  this  conference  was  the  unity  of  spirit 
which  distinguished  the  delegates,  and  the  atmosphere  of  harmonious 
sympathy  and  genuine  Pan  American  confraternity  which  marked 
both  th<*ir  official  and  unoflicial  intercourse.  In  spite  of  the  diversity 
in  racial  and  national  tradition,  in  speech,  in  religion,  and  in  those 
innumerable  and  less  tangible  elements  which  enter  into  the  formation 
of  national  character,  the  intenlelegation  rivalries  and  animosities 
which,  unfortunately,  so  often  mar  internatifuial  gatherings,  were  in 
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this  nu'etiii"  of  woint*n  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Gathered 
together  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  inspired  not  only  by  the  spirit 
of  feminine  solidarity  hut  a  gemuine  desire  to  further  the  progress  of 
civilization,  they  procc'eded  to  compare  and  exchange  experiences, 
ideas,  hopes,  and  ideals  as  these  apply  to  the  educational,  social, 
and  civic  problems  of  their  respc'ctive  countries. 

The  Pan  American  ('onference  of  Womcm,  thanks  to  the  gracious 
courtesy  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  preceded  the  convention 
sessions  proper,  the  inauguration  mc'eting  taking  place  on  the  morning 
of  April  21  in  the  roof  garden  of  the  Century  Theater,  Mrs.  Maud 
Wood  Park,  the  president  of  the  League,  presiding.  The  Divine 
blessing  was  invoked  by  his  Grace,  the  Most  Reverend  Michael  Curley, 
D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore.  Elocjuent  and  hospitable  addresses 
of  welcome  were  deliverd  by  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Ellicott,  representing  the 
women  of  Maryland,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe  on  behalf  of  the  Pan  American 
I’nion,  Gov.  Albert  C.  Ritchie  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Maryland, 
and  Mayor  William  F.  Broening  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

Child  welfare  wais  the  all  absorbing  topic  of  the  first  session,  which 
was  under  the  able  direction  of  Miss  Grace  Abbott.  Chief  of  the 
Children’s  Bureau,  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  assisted  by 
Mrs.  La  Rue  Brown,  chairman  of  committee  on  child  welfare.  Na¬ 
tional  League  of  Women  Voters.  Brief  reports  were  made  by  the 
visiting  delegates — which  were  the  more  humanly  interesting  because 
in  most  cases  informal  on  what  has  been  accomplished  in  their 
respective  countries  with  regard  to  the  care  ami  protection  of  chil¬ 
dren,  and  the  objective  points  toward  which  such  activities  are  now 
directed.  Particularly,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  very  comjire- 
hensive  and  sympathetic  report  made  by  Madame  Joubert,  the  wife 
of  the  minister  from  Santo  Domingo,  recounting  the  very  consider¬ 
able  advances  in  the  liehl  of  Child  Welfare  made  by  the  cultured 
women  workers  of  that  Island  Republic.  These  reports  were  of  deep 
interest  to  the  I’nited  States  and  Canadian  delegates  and  the  League 
members  in  general  who  again  ami  again  expressed  theirpleasure  and — 
it  must  be  confessed! — their  surpri.se  to  learn  of  the  up-to-date  char¬ 
acter  of  much  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Lat in-American 
workers  in  this  particular  field,  particularly  in  view  of  the  often  lim¬ 
ited  State  and  municipal  budgets  available  for  the  purpose  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  in  this  country.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
facts  submitted  in  the  opening  session  were  somewhat  in  the  nature 
of  a  revelation  to  a  no  inconsiderable  number  of  those  present,  a  rev¬ 
elation  calling  for  an  immediate  revision  of  preconceived  estimates 
and  theories  with  regard  to  the  status  of  their  Pan  American  sisters 
and  the  part  they  are  playing  in  the  civic  and  national  activities  of 
their  respective  countries.  Not  the  least  surprising  element  in  many 
of  these  reports  was  the  fact  that  they  were  delivered  in  English — a 
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language  notoriously  (lillicult  to  the  Latin  tonjjue — which,  perfectly 
clear  ami  intellifjihle,  was  all  the  more  interest inj;  and  heart -jirippinj; 
for  an  occasional  (plaint  phrasinj;  or  idiom  and  the  always  unaffect¬ 
edly  charminj;  manner  of  the  speakers.  Perhaps  nothin^  in  the  entire 
conference  made  a  more  direct  or  deeper  impression  as  to  the  real 
(piality  of  the  Latin  American  woman’s  character  and  personality  than 
her  obvious  ability  to  exprt'ss  herself  in  a  foreijjn  tongue 
And  inevitably  came  the  thought;  what  will  become  of  that  con- 
sofirado  “»;ulf’’  between  the  Anjjlo  Saxon  and  Latin  races,  when 
even  the  difference  of  speech  is  hein"  hridfjed  in  such  "allant  fashion  i 
And  that  other  disturhinj;  thoufiht  which  would  not  down  in  the 
minds  of  the  United  States  and  (’anadian  didefiates:  How  many  of 
us  when  we  oflicially  return  this  firacious  visit  of  our  Latin  American 
sisters  will  he  able  to  measure  up  to  the  hijjh  standard  they  have 
set  us,  will  he  able  to  effect  contact  of  mind  and  heart  in  either 
the  ianjiuajje  of  (Vrvantes  or  of  ('amoens  ?  It  is  indeed  disipiietinj; 
to  think  that  this  so  time-immemorial  dividinj;  ‘‘"ulf’’  may  he — if  it 
exists  at  all — of  An^lo-Saxon  making,  or  due  to  Anfjlo-Saxon  inertia. 

The  afternoon  session  was  in  charj;e  of  Miss  Julia  Abbott,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Kducation,  United  States  Departimuit  of  the  Interior, 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Walter  Du  Bois  Brookinjis,  chairman  (d  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  American  citizenship.  National  Leajjue  of  Women  Voters. 
The  subjects  discussed  in  threc'-minute  spcu'clu's  by  the  Pan  American 
(hdefjates  were  the  common  problems  of:  Responsibility  of  higher 
education  for  public  service  in  (a)  overcoming  illiteracy,  (ft)  the 
training  of  teachers,  (c)  the  establishment  of  Parent-Teaclu'r  associa¬ 
tions;  and  mutual  undt'rstanding  through  education  by  means  of 
exchange  students  and  profi'ssors  and  the  cultivation  of  the  languages 
of  Pan  America.  The  response  on  the  part  of  the  Pan  American 
deh'gates  was  immediate,  intelligent,  and  f<»rward  looking.  Miss 
.Vhhott’s  well  chosen  introductory  remarks  serving  as  a  sympathetic 
background  to  the  program  of  the  afteriUMUi. 

The  iTception  to  the  Pan  .Vmerican  delegate's  by  the  national 
b(»ard  of  the  League  at  the  Hotel  Belvidere  in  the  evening  afforded 
the  League  of  Women  V(»ters  and  their  invited  friends  the  first  real 
opportunity  of  becoming  accpiainted  with  the  visiting  deh'gates  in 
intimate  fashion,  an  opportunity  which  was  improvt'd  to  the  utmost. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  assume  that  as  a  iTsult  of  the  intt'rcourse  on 
this  and  numerous  other  social  occasions,  entin'ly  outside  the  formal 
si'ssions  (»f  the  c(tnference,  the  foundations  of  many  lasting  friend¬ 
ships  were  laid,  the  cumulative  and  enduring  efft'ct  of  which  in  the 
more  subtle  and  intangible  processes  of  ('stablishing  a  better  under¬ 
standing  between  the  .\merican  nations  can  hardly  be  ('stimatt'd. 
.Vnd  curiiuisly  enough,  in  view  of  the  vast  amount  of  printt'd  matter 
IU7I2U  22  Itull.  1 - 2 
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»m  tho  supposed  impassablo  fjulf  soparatini:  tl»o  two  races,  tlu'se 
friendships  are  lar<;ely  the  result  of  the  many  points  of  reseinhlanee 
in  condition  and  purpose,  in  sutTerin';  and  saeritiee,  in  aspiration  and 
achievement. 

The  morninj;  and  afternoon  sessions  of  the  second  of  tlie  three 
eonferenee  days  were  ilevoted  to  a  round  table  discussion  on  “  Women 
in  Industry,”  directed  by  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  (’hief  of  the  Women’s 
Bureau,  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  assisted  by  Miss  Mary 
McDowell,  chairman  of  committee  on  women  in  industry.  National 
Ix'afiue  of  Women  ^’oters,  and  the  “  Prevention  of  Traffic  in  Women,” 
directed  by  Dr.  Valeria  11.  Parker,  executive  secretary,  United  States 
Interdepartmental  Social  Ifyfliene  Board,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Ann 
Webster,  chairman  of  committee  on  social  hyjjiene.  National  Leafiue 
of  Women  Voters.  Amon"  the  various  aspects  of  these  subjects 
which  were  considered  may  be  mentioned:  The  appointment  of 
(pialified  women  in  all  public  agencies,  commissions  or  tribunals, 
both  State  and  municipal,  dealing  with  the  interests  of  women;  the 
limitation  of  daily  working  hours  for  wage-earning  women  to  (S,  or 
44  hours  weekly,  with  one  day's  rest  in  seven;  the  prohibition  of 
night  work  for  women  in  industrial  occupations;  the  prohibition  of  the 
employment  of  women  si.x  weeks  before  and  after  childbirth;  results 
of  the  conferences  at  (leneva  (June,  lt)21)  and  Rome  (November, 
1921);  and  existing  and  recommended  international  treaties  relating 
to  traffic  in  women. 

As  was  to  be  expc'cted  the  fii’st  of  the  subjects  mentioned  elicited  the 
most  forceful  response  from  the  delegates  of  those  American  republics 
in  which  factory  work  in  the  towns  and  cities  is  already  a  condition  to 
be  reckoned  with,  in  contradistinction  to  the  predominating  agri¬ 
cultural  occupations  which  obtain  in  the  rest  of  the  American  repub¬ 
lics.  Judging  from  tbe  remarks  of  their  respective  delegates,  Mexico, 
Uruguay,  Argentina,  ('hile,  anil  Brazil  are  already  facing  the  same 
economic  problems  with  respect  to  the  work  of  women  and  children — 
although  naturally  to  a  lesser  degree  as  their  sisters  in  the  United 
States  and  Uanada.  That  they  may  profit  by  some  of  the  mistakes 
of  the  latter  was  a  fervent  wish  echoed  and  reechoed  during  this  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  discussion  on  the  traflic.  in  women  was  an  animated 
one,  in  which  practically  all  the  visiting  delegates  took  part.  Admir¬ 
able  addresses,  which  formed  a  solid  background  for  discussion, 
were  made  by  Doctor  Parker,  Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Bowen,  of  Uhicago,  and 
last  but  not  least  Mrs.  Kmmeline  Pankhurst,  National  Uouncil  of 
Canada  for  Combatting  Venereal  Diseases,  the  redoubtable  former 
leader  of  the  militant  suffragists  of  England,  who  received  a  veritable 
ovation.  It  was  abundantly  clear  that  while  much  had  been  done 
and  was  being  done  everywhere  in  America  to  eliminate  this  evil 
including  the  adoption  of  the  single  standard  in  several  countries  and 
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in  ono,  at  least,  ohlijjatorv  instruction  in  sex  hvfjiene  and  eugenics  — 
much  still  remains  to  he  accomplished. 

The  morning  session  of  the  third  and  last  day  of  the  conference  was 
dev(»ted  to  a  round  table  discussion  of  the  civil  status  of  woman, 
Mrs.  Mahel  Walker  Willehrandt,  Assistant  Attorney  (leneral,  United 
States  Department  of  Justice,  presiding,  assisted  hy  Mrs.  ('atherine 
Waugh  McC'ulloch,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  uniform  laws  con¬ 
cerning  women,  National  League  of  Women  Voters.  In  a  particularly 
lucid  and  eminently  practical  manner  Mrs.  Willehramlt  opened  the 
discussion  hy  hriefly  comparing  the  two  widely  divergent  concep¬ 
tions  of  marriage  inherited  hy  the  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon  races: 
the  Homan-Napoleonic,  according  to  which  marriage  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  partnership  between  the  contracting  parties  a  view 
which  in  more  or  less  modified  f()rm  is  still  in  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  the  basal  principle  of  the  legal  aspects  of  marriage-  and  the 
ancient  Anglo-.Saxon,  according  to  which  the  wife,  her  goods  and 
even  her  children  became  the  more  or  less  absolute  property  of  the 
husband  in  other  words  a  chattel.  It  must  he  admitted  that  the 
comparison  was  anything  hut  flattering  to  Anglo-Saxon  pride,  and 
that  it  came  somewhat  as  a  rude  shock  to  those  who  harbor  compla¬ 
cent  convictions  as  to  the  innate  superiority  of  everything  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Nevertheless,  it  was  interesting  to  note  that,  in  spite  of 
this  inauspicious  beginning,  the  so-called  Anglo-Saxon  nations 
Kngland,  the  United  States,  and  ('anada  in  particular  have  managed 
to  “muddle  through”  in  such  fashion  that  at  the  present  day  their 
women  enjoy,  on  the  whole,  greater  personal  freedom,  in  both  a 
.social  and  legal  sense,  than  the  women  of  any  other  nations. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  was  p(*rhaps  the  most  animated  of 
the  entire  conference.  Ihdegate  after  delegate  arose  to  express  her 
feeling  in  the  matt(‘r,  until  it  was  ahumlantly  clear  that  while  much 
Inul  been  done  to  e(|ualize  the  [)rivil(*ges  and  f)enalties  of  woman  in 
the  married  state  more,  much  more,  remains  to  he  dor)e,  and  it  was 
ef|ually  clear  that  the  delegates  f)urpos(‘d  having  a  hand  in  the  doing 
of  it.  The  ('anadian  deh‘gation  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
discussion,  ('anada  heir)g  in  the  unicpie  and  interesting  position  (tf 
having  t«>  a«lminister  laws  hase«l  upon  h<»th  the  Koman-Na|)<»leonic 
and  .\nglo-.Saxon  foundations. 

The  afterruton  session  was  notable  in  that  it  included  addresses  by 
Mrs.  Carrie  ('bapman  ('att,  president  of  the  International  Woman 
•Suffrage.  .Mliance  and  honorary  |)resident  of  the  League  of  VVoim'ii 
Voters,  and  the  American-born  Lady  .\stor,  the  first  woman  to  «*nter 
the  British  Barliaimuit,  sin*  holding  a  seat  in  the  llous(‘  of  ('ommons 
as  the  member  representing  the  Sutton  division  of  IMymouth.  Mrs. 
Cutt’s  ad»lress  was  from  many  points  of  view  «»ne  of  the  most  forceful 
of  the  conference.  Herself  (*ne  of  that  emimuit  gnmp  of  suffragists 
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to  whoso  untirinj;  iind  devotod  ofForts  the  woinon  of  the  Unitod  States 
larfioly  owe  the  fraiiehise  they  now  enjoy,  a  woman  of  national  and 
international  experienee,  she  addressed  the  visitinj;  dele<;ates  first, 
last,  and  always  as  women  and  sistei-s.  It  was  very  elear  that  she 
was  eonseious  of  no  separatin';  raeial  {;ulf,  no  harrier  <»f  tradition, 
religion,  or  speeeh  whieh  eould  possibly  prevent  the  meeting  of  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  women  of  the  Amerieas,  and,  to  judge  by 
the  sp«»ntaneous  and  overwhelming  tribute  of  applause  whieh  greeted 
and  |)unetuated  her  remarks,  neither  was  any  of  her  hearers.  (Vr- 
taiidy  not  Lady  Astor,  whose  remarks,  seasoned  with  the  ready  wit 
and  unfailing  geniality  whieh  are  so  characteristically  her  own  and 
which  very  obviously  have  suffered  no  ‘‘sea-change,”  were  like  a 
briskly  bh)wing  breeze,  heartening  and  refreshing  alike  to  both  the 
home  ami  visiting  delegates,  and  t«»  all  lovers  of  international  friend¬ 
ship  and  peace. 

.Strictly  speaking,  the  session  just  described  marks  the  close  of  the 
Pan  -Vnu'rican  ('onference  of  Woiiumi,  the  regular  sessions  of  the  Xa- 
ti(»nal  Lc'ague  of  Women  Voters  beginning  (»n  the  morning  t)f  .Vpril 
24.  In  reality,  however,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  delegates  to  tlu* 
conb‘rence  were  conceded  the  privileges  of  h'ague  inemlx'rs  in  the 
(Mtnvention  (with  the  exception  (tf  tin*  vot»‘),  the  former  to  a  gnxit 
extent  sim|)ly  nu'rged  into  the  latter. 

after,  and  during  the  sessions,  the  visiting  «h*legates  were 
the  recipients  of  every  attention  which  could  conceivably  contribute 
to  their  comf(»rt  and  pleasure,  mtt  only  on  the  |)art  of  the  h'agm* 
committe»‘  a|)point(‘d  for  the  purpose,  but  at  the*  hands  of  the  most 
r(‘pres«*ntativ(‘  women  (»f  lialtimon*  and  the  .State  of  Maryland  in 
g<*neral.  .Vmcrican  hospitality  is  famed  the  worhl  over,  ami  the 
Southern  brand,  re|)resented  on  this  occasion  by  Maryland  and  the 
National  ('apital,  fairly  outdid  itself.  From  the  delegates’  arrival 
on  I’nited  .States  soil,  their  progress  was  nuirked  by  a  series  of  wel¬ 
coming  rec(“pti(»ns  and  entertainments,  .\mong  the  latter  may  be 
mimtioncd:  The  tea  at  (lonelier  ('olleg«‘  by  the  faculty  and  stmlents; 
the  bam|uet  on  .April  20  in  the  (’entury  'rh<*ater  roof  garden, 
when  notable  addresses  were  made  by  .Srta.  Mandnjano,  Sra. 
libpez  de  (larrido,  ami  .Srta.  Torres,  ollicial  (h'lcgatesof  ('hile,  (’uba, 
and  Me.xico,  and  other  speakers;  the  automobih*  trip  to  the  I'niti'd 
.States  Naval  Academy  at  .Annapolis;  tin*  reception  and  tea  by  (lov- 
ernor  Kitcliic  at  (lovernment  I  louse;  the  innnimM'abh^  teas  and  lunches 
in  th(‘ir  honor  at  tin*  homes  of  soim*  of  the  most  promini'iit  women  of 
Baltimon*  and  Washington;  the  breakfast  at  Bryu  .Alawr College  by  the 
dean;  and  the  social  festivities  in  Washington  which,  originally  in¬ 
tended  to  be  comprcss(‘d  into  A|)ril  2S,  ran  over  into  the  2hth  and  well 
into  the  following  week,  ami  which  incimicil  visits  to  both  ('hambiu’s  of 
('ongress,  a  reception  at  the  White  House  by  President  and  Mrs.  Hard- 
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ill",  »i  score  of  luiiclieoiis  and  teas  by  as  many  distinjjnished  Wasli- 
inijton  hostesses,  the  various  dele*;ation  teas  at  the  Britisli  and  Latin 
American  emhassies  and  lejjations;  visits  to  Continental  Memorial 
Hall  and  the  American  Red  (’ross  Buildings — a  mass  meeting  in  the 
former  and  a  reception  in  the  latter — and  the  profoundly  interesting 
and  significant  festivities  in  the  Pan  American  Union  during  the  after¬ 
noon  of  April  2S. 

In  spite  of  space  limitations,  the  festivities  in  Washington  demand 
a  special  word.  The  visit  to  the  Red  Cross  Building  was  made  during 
the  forenoon  of  the  29th,  the  visiting  delegates  being  accompanied 
by  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  the  Director  (leneral  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
Mrs.  Frederick  van  Lennep,  of  New  York  and  Valparaiso,  Chile  and 
Mrs.  W.  (1.  Rice,  jr.,  of  the  I..eague  Pan  American  committee,  and 
Mrs.  Harriet  Chalmers  Adams.  Among  those  in  the  receiving  line 
were  National  Chairman  Judge  John  B.  Payne;  Miss  Boardman, 
secretary;  Arthur  W.  Dunn,  national  director  of  the  Junior  Red 
(Voss,  ami  Mrs.  Dunn;  Miss  Noyes,  ilirector  of  nursing  service;  Miss 
F«».\,  director  t>f  public  health  nursing;  and  Miss  Dinwiddie,  director 
of  information  service.  Addresses  of  welcome  were  made  later  by 
Miss  Boanhnan  and  Judge  John  B.  Payne,  after  which  motion  pictures 
illustrating  Junior  Re»l  Cross  work  in  France  and  Rumania,  were 
shown  in  the  assembly  room,  followed  by  practical  demonstrations  on 
the  part  of  youthful  members  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  in  home  hygiene 
and  care  of  the  sick  and  the  proper  method  t»f  bathing  and  dressing  a 
baby,  the  latter  of  such  intense  interest  to  the  visiting  delegates  that 
it  was  with  difliculty  they  were  |>ersuaded  to  tear  themselves  away 
to  visit  the  museum  and  (*ther  sections  (tf  the  beautiful  Red  Cross 
Building. 

In  tbe  afternoon  of  April  2S,  the  visiting  delegates  to  the  Pan 
American  (\mference  id  Witmen  and  the  League  memlM*rs  in  general 
were  the  guests  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  That  admittedly  most 
beautiful  of  Waishington’s  many  beautiful  buildings,  the  visible 
temple  and  shrine  of  one  of  the  loftiest  of  human  aspirations,  was  at 
its  su|)reme  best.  Spring  was  at  high  tide  in  the  patio  and  gardens, 
indoors  and  outdoors  the  eye  was  caught  and  heUl  by  visions  of 
beauty  of  the  sky  full  of  light  and  deity;  of  the  interlacing  green  of 
Unify  bough  and  branch;  of  emerald  turf  starred  by  frail  many-hued 
blossoms;  of  limpid,  murmurous  fountain  and  lily-flecked  pool  — 
and  by  that  more  emiuring  clllorescence  of  human  genius  which, 
under  the  shaping  hand  of  architect  and  sculptor,  have  blossomed  in 
marble  and  stone  to  fittingly  enshrine  the  greatest  and  best  of  Pan 
American  ideals. 

Shortly  before  1  o’clock  (he  strains  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Band  attracted  everybody  to  (he  lawns  on  the  south  side  of  (he  build¬ 
ing  where,  at  tbe  center  of  a  circle  formed  by  the  lanrel-garlandeil 


I'botocraph  by  Oeorce  F.  HtrwhniAo. 

THE  TKEE  ri.ANTIXO  l  EUEMONY  IX  THE  CROI  XOS  OK  THE  TAX  A.MEKK'AX  I’XlOX,  Al’KIL  2\  liC”. 

"Shortly  hofore  4  o'clock  the  strains  of  the  I'nittvl  States  Marine  Hand  attractisl  everybody  to  the  lawns  on  the  south  side  of  th<‘  linildinK  where.at  the  center 
of  a  circle  forintHl  bythe  latirel-ttarlandisl  flags  of  the  American  nations,  the  commemorative  lre*>  to  l.e  planbsl  by  the  Pan  American  delegates  awaited 
their  gentle  but  vigorous  touch.” 
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Haj's  of  tlio  American  nations,  tiu*  commemorative  tree  to  be  planted 
by  the  Pan  American  delt‘};ates  awaited  their  j^entle  but  vigorous 
touch.  It  was  a  most  beautiful  and  impressive  ceremony,  a  sym¬ 
bolic  rite,  as  it  were,  in  which  the  wometi  of  America  pledged  them- 
stdves  to  foster  the  gr()wth  <*f  international  friendship  and  peace,  that 
its  roots  may  penetrate  ever  more  and  more  deeply  into  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  peoples  of  this  American  Hemisphere,  against  the  great 
day  of  universal  “  peace  and  good  will  among  men.” 

The  Hon.  Calvin  ('oolidge.  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  was  introduced  by  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  made  a  brief  address  in  which  he  reminded  the  deh'gates  that: 

StK-iety  is  more  and  more  taking  counsel  of  all  its  parts.  The  rule  of  the  people  is 
being  more  ami  more  exteiKU“il.  The  common  welfare  is  now  the  eoneern  of  all. 
There  are  st)me  problems  with  which  men  are  peculiarly  littinl  to  deal;  there  are 
others  which  lie  within  the  spt‘cial  province  of  women  .  .  .  Ideals  do  not  remain 

stationary.  They  grow  and  llourish,  or  they  dwline.  The  ideal  of  the  .Vmerican  Con¬ 
tinent  ha.s  the  strength  and  purpose  that  guaranttn's  its  gwwth.  It  is  fittingly  syni- 
bolizt'd  in  the  planting  of  a  trtH*,  which  holds  the  hop**  of  growth  and  expaiusion  in 
beauty  of  bhmm  and  the  fruit  of  harvest.  repri*senting,  tlm>ugh  the  pitHt^sses  of 
nature,  pnKH*sses  of  order  and  liberty  ujxm  which  the  institutions  of  all  the  republics 
of  the  -Xmerican  Continent  can  rest. 

At  the  close  of  the  Vice  Pri'sideut’s  remarks  a  silver  trowel,  loaned 
for  the  occasion  by  the  Atnerican  Forestry  Association,  which  has 
lu'cn  us(*d  by  women’s  organizations  on  more  than  1,300  previous 
tr(*e-planting  occasions,  was  hamhul  by  Doctor  Rowe  to  Mr.  ('oolidge, 
who  laid  the  first  trowel  of  t‘arth  in  place,  followed  in  (|uick  succession 
by  Mrs.  Hughes,  Mrs.  (’oolidge,  and  one  member  from  each  deh'gation 
who,  in  behalf  of  the  nation  she  represented,  laid  a  trowel  of  earth 
at  the  roots  of  this  symbolic  tri‘e  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  sturdy 
young  willow  oak.  Madame  Maria  Suarez  de  (’oronado,  who  actiul 
for  Uolombia,  voic(‘d  the  innermost  ft'eling  of  all  the  participants  when, 
trowel  in  hand,  she  exclaimed:  “O  tree!  that  in  thy  young  slendenu‘ss 
dost  symbolize  one  (*f  our  deari'st  and  most  sacred  aspirations,  the 
fellowship  and  confraternity  of  the  American  nations!  Mayt'st  thou 
gr(>w  in  stature  and  strength  to  adorn  with  thy  leafy  foliage  the  gar¬ 
dens  of  this  beautiful  shrine  of  the  Pan  American  ideal;  and  may 
we  in  alfectionate  remembrance  of  this  high  moment  k(*ep  pace  with 
thy  growth  in  our  individual  and  national  contribution  toward  the 
rcudization  of  our  common  hope  the  solidarity  in  friendship  and 
est(*em  of  the  nations  of  this  continent!" 

Imnuuliately  after  the  conclusion  of  this  ceremony  the  delegates, 
mend)ers  of  the  League,  and  other  distinguished  inviti'd  giu'sts,  num¬ 
bering  well  on  to  2,t)t)t),  tnrmul  their  steps  ind«>ors,  to  the  reception 
given  in  tin*  Hall  of  the  Americas  by  the  Women's  Auxiliary  (’om- 
mittee  of  the  Second  Pan  .Vmerican  Scientific  (\nigress  in  honor  of 
the  visiting  Pan  .\m(*rican  deh*gates.  .\t  the  head  of  the  ri'ceiving 
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liiu*  stood  Mrs.  ('harlps  Kvans  Iliifjlu's,  (‘hairinaii  oflicio  of  tho 
Woman’s  Auxiliary  (’ominittpc,  arcoiupauiod  hy  Madaim*  L(“  Br(*t*>n, 
wifp  of  tho  Ambassador  of  Arfjontiiia,  and  Madamo  Mathioii,  tho  wifo 
of  tho  Ambassador  (tf  (’hilo,  Dr.  I.,.  S.  I{o\vo,  tho  Dirootor  (lonoral  of 
tho  Pan  Amorioan  Union,  prosontinj;  tho  dolojjatos  in  turn,  as  thoy 
passod  hoforo  tho  roooivinj;  lino.  Toa  and  othor  rofroshmonts  woro 
sorvod  in  tho  map  room  (m  tho  {iround  lloor,  whioh  was  hoautifully 
doooratod  with  {;r(>win<;  plants  and  llowors  for  tho  (woasion,  Mrs.  (lion 
liovin  Swifij'ott,  Mrs.  Arohihald  Hopkins,  and  othor  momhors  of  tho 
auxiliary  oommittt'o  pr(*si«rm}'  at  tho  toa  t.ahlos.  assisto<l  by  (ho  ontiro 
staff  of  tho  Pan  .Vimu'ioan  Union. 

Tho  mass  mooting  in  ('ontimuital  Mtanoriid  Hall  in  tho  ovoninj; 
markod  thooonolusion  of  tho  Pan  Anu'rioan  ('onf«‘n*no(‘  of  Womon  and 
tho  oonvontionof  (ho  National  Loaoiio  of  Wonu*n  Motors.  Soldom,  if 
ovor,  havo  tho  hi*ni»in  pioturod  fact's  <»f  (ln'j'roat  national  prototypos, 
(loor^o  and  Martha  Washiiifiton,  »;a/od  upon  a  moro  distinouishod 
and  oosm<»politan  f;a(horinj;  of  woim'ii,  (*ssontially  than  that 
which  iilh'd  to  ovorllowinj;  tin*  Assomhlyll  all  so  hospitably  loaiiu'd 
for  tho  occjision  by  tin*  l)au<;htt*rs  (»f  tin*  Ann*ricj»n  Kovolution, 
Mrs.  Maud  Wood  Pairk,  tin*  pr(*si<h*nt  of  tin*  li(*af;uo  prosidino.  Aftor 
a  fow  bri(*f  rc'inarks  Mrs.  Park  introduci*d  S(*cr(*tary  Hu}jln*s,  tin*  first 
to  addross  tin*  assombla<;(*  tm  tin*  subj(*ct  of  tin*  ovoninjj:  “What  tho 
Womon  of  tho  Anu*ricas  can  do  f(»r  lnt(*rnatiomd  Frit'inHinoss, "  who 
expressed  himself  in  part  as  billows: 

Ymi  ask.  “Wliat  can  lln*  women  of  the  .\incric-as  do  to  |>romotc  friendly  relations?’’ 

1  am  temjited  to  answer.  “Wliat  eannot  women  do?"  1  do  not.  however,  look  iiiKin 
women  as  liavint;  in  our  politieal  life  se^re^rated  tasks  or  ohli^'Ut ions.  It  is  their  sini|de 
duty,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  men.  to  fullill  their  part  as  training,  experience,  talent,  and 
op|>ortunity  permit . 

The  first  es.sential  is  a  true  perspeeti\e.  We  are  apt  to  think  of  our  relation  to  pulilii* 
affairs  in  terms  of  politieal  i-ampaiens.  or  eandidaeies  for  olii<-e.  of  militant  (Kilitieal 
orpini/.ations.  hut  tho.se  represent  only  a  small  fraction  of  civic  duty  and  privilei;e, 
and  government  after  all  is  hut  a  small  part  of  life.  .  .  . 

The  fundamental  matters  are  health  and  eiluea'tion.  Here  are  practical  eoneerns 
as  to  which  tin*  State  must  do  much,  hut  the  linal  sm-eess  must  ever  he  found  in  tin* 
home  and  in  the  siM'ial  standanis  of  the  eommuiiity.  It  is  tln'everyday  self-discipline 
and  home  hygiene  that  count  for  ihe'piihlie  health,  and  it  is  hy  the  slandarils  of  tin* 
home  and  sis-ial  ein-le  that  you  must  measure  the  actual  extent  of  edin'alional  inllu- 
enee.  You  can  not  >;row  a  line  human  crop  hy  statute.  I'lnlouliledly,  woman  will 
have  a  most  helpful  and  eon.servin*;  infliienee  in  our  |Hilitieal  life,  hut  her  most  impor¬ 
tant  eontrihntion,  whether  in  or  out  of  politi<-.s,  will  he  found  in  what  she  does  to 
protect  the  bases  of  so<-iety  itself.  There  can  he  nosin-eess  with  the  politi<-al  structure 
if  woman  fails  in  her  work  u|K)n  the  foundations. 

Meetings  of  this  sort  have  a  s|MS'ial  value  in  the  opporluniti(*s  they  afford  for  the 
interehantre  of  information  as  tii  (Militieal  and  social  experience.  <  )ur  repuhlies  an* 
in  truth  laboratories  of  |Militieal  experiment.  Indeed,  the  business  of  demiK'raey 
seems  to  consist  ehielly  in  ex|M*rimentalioii.  These  experiments  tell  us  of  failures 
as  well  as  of  sueeeases,  of  the  daiu-'crous  roads  which  have  led  to  disorder  and  social  dis¬ 
tress  as  well  as  of  hapjiy  results.  It  is  extraordinary  to  what  extent  we  have  been 
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willin';  to  forei;()  the  a(lvantai;(‘  of  utinlyiii};  the  ]M>liti('al  oxjMTiein'ea  of  olhera,  and 
in  tin'  recent  orv;anix.e(l  endeavora  to  |>roniote  interehan};eaof  views  l>etween  the  ]KH)j>les 
of  different  coininonwealths  we  have  one  of  the  most  hopeful  indications  of  our  day. 
Kven  in  our  American  States,  united  as  our  jH'ople  are  hy  common  traditions  and  aspi¬ 
rations,  there  has  heen  alto>;ether  t(H>  little  of  this  exchans;e  of  information,  and  Pk) 
often  we  have  enteretl  uj)on  amhitious  j;overnmental  schemes  without  takim;  account 
of  similar  experiments  already  triinl.  What  <an  he  more  valuable  for  the  .American 
Kepuhlics  than  to  pive  to  eai'h  other,  through  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  those  who 
M'present  j)uhlic  oinnion  rather  than  mere  offic  ial  |H>licy,  ftdl  information  of  maladies 
and  remedies,  of  what  is  heini;  tried,  and  the  direction  in  which  succt»ss  lies?  .  .  . 

There  is  much  talk  of  basic  differences  In'tween  the  Latins  and  the  .Anitlo-Saxons. 
and  of  course  it  would  he  idle  tc)  iirnore  the  distinction  in  racial  traditions.  But  the 
re.semhlances  in  the  nature  of  the  problems  and  in  the  efforts  that  must  Ik*  made  to 
solve*  them  an*  far  more  striking;  than  any  difference's  in  rae-ial  types  or  historical 
<le*velo|)me‘nt.  .  . 

-As  you  have*  within  your  control,  in  lari;e*  measure,  the  puhlie-  opinion  of  our  Repuh- 
lie-s,  .so  you  will  Ik*  corre‘siHindin';ly  re*sponsihle  for  the  mainte'iiance  of  the  mutual 
respe*ct  and  ^ckmI  will  in  which  alone  can  Ik*  found  the*  basis  e>f  an  eneluriiif;  iK*ae'e. 

It  is  a  sleiw  proe-e'ss  —the*  preK*e*ss  e»f  inte-rnatiemal  e*nlit;hte*nnie*nt.  etf  j;e*ttint;  riel  of  sus- 
l>ie  iein.  elistrust.  anel  hatre*el  sef  makiiii;  the*elemanelse>f  justie  e*,  anel  ne>t  the>.se*e)f  natiemal 
pre-juelie'e*,  the*  i;ove*rninj;  intiue-ne'e*  in  inlernatieenal  intere-eturse*.  lVae*e  e*an  not  be 
se*e-ure*el  by  feerms  eef  worels  eir  ele*e'larat  ions,  eer  by  any  feermal  preee-e'elure  whe*re*  the  spirit 
of  pe*ae'e*  is  abse*nt.  'I'here*  is  emly  e>ne*  eaire  feer  the  pri‘se*nt  elise)rele*rs  e>f  the  weerlel. 
Fac  e*  the*  fac  ts;  de-al  with  e  ause*s  and  not  symptoms;  e*stablish  the  ba.sis  of  e  ontielene  e 
in  re*spe*ct  for  life*,  property,  and  c'ontrac't.  ('re*elit  eleK*s  not  pri*ce*de  but  follows  I'on- 
tielene-e;  and  the  first  re‘e|uire‘ment  of  those  who  demand  justice  anel  st*curity  is  to  itive 
justice  anel  se*curity.  .  .  . 

Tlu*  honorahit'  Sccfplary  of  State  was  followed  hv  his  E.xeelleiiev. 
Sefior  don  Beltran  Mathieti,  Amhassador  of  ('hile,  who  iti  a  series  of 
witty  and  aninsiiijr  ohservations  e.xpressed  his  ittnertnost  inis»rivin»;s 
as  to  the  wisdotn  of  having  a>;reed  to  address  ti  fetnifiist  andietiee  on 
a  fnatter  as  to  which  he  felt  he  was  hut  little  itiforined  and  iti  a 
laneruaoe  not  his  own.  No  sneh  tniserivinjrs,  however,  troubled  his 
hearers,  who  followed  with  the  keetiest  interest  the  erettial  Ambassa¬ 
dor’s  ilhnninatin^  exposition  of  the  re'de  |)layed  by  the  Latin  Aineriean 
woman,  in  <;efieral,  atid  the  honorable  position  oeeupied  by  her  iff 
the  hotne  and  in  the  esteetn  atid  alfeetioti  of  h(*r  tnen-folk.  Because 
of  its  |)eeuliar  interest  in  eotmeetion  with  the  conference,  his  Excel¬ 
lency’s  retnarks  are  ejiven  practically  complete: 

In  the*  prc'se'iie  e*  of  fliis  larf;e*  anel  elistin,t;uislie‘el  as.se‘nd>ly  1  find  difliculty  in  explain- 
inf;  fe>  mys<*lf  the  U‘me*rity  wbie-h  led  me  to  ace-ept  with  a  lii;ht  lu*art  the  invitaf  ion  to 
spe‘ak  on  a  subjee-t  which  1  do  not  understand,  anel  in  a  ton!;ue  which  in  the  way  that 
1  speak  it  will  be*  uninU‘llif;ible  to  you.  By  not  beini;  able*  to  unele*rstanel  me  you  will 
lose*  but  little. 

My  aceeptanex*  of  this  <;enerous  invitation  proves  the*  persuasive  feowers  po8.se*sseel 
by  your  worthy  pre*side*nt,  Mrs.  Park,  whose  reipie.st  1  e-ould  not  refuse.  Fortunately 
for  you,  my  re*marks  must  necessarily  Ik*  brief —limite*el  by  two  facts  to  which  1  have 
already  referred,  namely,  the  limitations  of  my  Fnelish  vocabulary  and  my  lac  k  of 
ac(|Uaintance‘  with  the  subjec  t.  1  may  remark  in  pa.ssinf;,  however,  that  a  lack  of 
aci|Uaintance!  with  a  siibjc'ct  eiften  i;ives  rise  to  elisc’ourses  of  unusual  length. 
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I  must  confess  that  my  own  views  with  reference  to  the  feminist  movement,  which 
has  moved  forward  with  such  succ(*ss  in  this  country  and  which  is  in  its  initial  sta>;es 
in  the  other  republics  of  the  American  (’ontinent,  are  still  in  a  formative  state.  This 
movement  in  the  United  States  compels  attention  and  amuses  deep  interest  in  a  for¬ 
eigner,  especially  when  he  is  of  a  different  race,  educated  in  another  environment, 
accustonusl  to  different  traditions,  and  a  different  jmint  of  view.  I  must  confess  to 
you  that  prior  to  (•omiiif'  to  this  country  I  had  >;iven  little  thouftht  to  this  interesting 
and  highly  im|M)rtant  problem. 

The  situation  present<Ml  in  this  country  has  led  me  to  reflect  on  the  subject,  and  not 
only  to  formulate  the  imptiry  as  to  whether  jmlitical  rights  should  Im*  granted  to 
women,  but  also  to  s(*ek  a  solution.  And  why  should  ixditical  rights  be  withheld 
fmm  women?  In  .st'eking  the  answer  I  have  first  placed  mystdf  in  the  position  of  one 
who  defends  a  mono|K)ly,  and  it  is  well  known  with  what  ingenuity  and  force  of  arg\i- 
ment  the  {Kxs-sessors  of  a  monojwly  defend  their  jwsition— especially  a  pasition  which 
gives  certain  definite  advantages. 

In  spite  of  all  the  arguments  and  obje<  tions  which  1  have  been  able  to  tnarshal.  I 
have  not  found  any  of  real  weight  which  would  justify  withholding  from  women  the 
rights  to  which  they  are  entitled.  I,  therefore,  find  myself  compelled  to  surrender 
and  prudently  to  renounce  that  |)ortion  of  the  irritating  and  unjustifiable  monopoly 
which  I  have  heretofore  (uijoyed. 

I  designate  the  monoisdy  irritating  and  unjustifiable  because  there  exists  no  moral 
or  intellectual  inferiority  of  women  which  justifies  withholding  from  them  any  of  the 
rights  granted  to  men. 

Among.st  us  Latin  Americans,  woman's  sphere  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
home,  which  we  consider  the  natural  <-ent(*r  of  her  activities.  <  >ur  famili(“s  are  almost 
])atriarchal.  and  around  the  mother  there  are  groupisl,  as  around  an  altar,  the  numerous 
children  and  grandchildren  over  wh(Ks»-  destinies  she  presides  and  for  whom  she  is 
prepares!  to  make  every  sacrifice.  In  fact,  the  vocation  of  our  women  is  con.secration 
to  those  sacri-d  dutii*s  which  marriage  creates,  and  U|K)n  whic  h  they  usually  enter  at  a 
tender  age. 

It  is  but  natural  that.  ab.sorbc*d  with  thc-sc-  dutic*s,  they  have  not  had  time  for  other 
ac-tivitic's  and  up  to  the*  pre-sent  time  there  are  but  few  indications  of  any  definite 
movement  towards  modifying  this  situation,  c*xcept  the  reform  of  c  ertain  laws  relating 
to  the  marriage*  contract,  the  purjKise  of  whic*h  is  to  place  the  partic*s  to  the  marriage 
contract  in  a  iscsition  of  grc*ater  civil  e  piality. 

The  c'ducation  of  women  has  t>c*c*n  charactc*rizc*d  by  acc'rtain  superficiality,  dictatc*cl 
in  |»art  by  the  rc*<|uire*mc*nts  of  what  Ls  usually  refe*rred  to  as  “good  society.”  This 
education  has  tc*nc]c*d  toward  c*mphasi/.ing  thecjualitic's  that  make*  for  .social  aclornmc‘nt 
ancl  brillianc-y.  We  have  taken  for  grantc*d  that  the  obligation  to  mc*et  the*  matc-rial 
nc*cc*ssitic*s  of  the  home  rc*sts  u|S)n  the  mc*n,  ancl  have,  thc-refore,  givc-n  but  little  effort 
toward  jerc-paring  women  for  such  conlingc*ncic*s.  Thc*y,  thc*rc*forc*,  find  themsc*lvc*s 
with  c*xcc*c‘dingly  limitc*d  c  apacity  for  rc*munerativc!  work,  whc*n  thc*y  arc*  c*ompc*ll(*cl 
to  mc*cct  such  a  situaticui.  In  vic*w  of  this  situation,  c*ducation  in  ourcountric*s  is  now 
moving  forward  with  grc*at  stric|c*s  to  rc*pair  the  mistakes  and  shortcomings  of  the*  past. 
Womc*ti  arc*  nc)W  bc*ing  prc*parc*cl  for  more*  practical  work,  with  the  icic*a  of  c*c|uipping 
them  to  c*ntc*r  the  struggle*  for  e*xistc*ncc*  without  the*  hanclicaps  which  lhe*y  have*  hc*rc*- 
tofore*  sijffe*re*el.  Te*chnical  ancl  profe*ssional  se-hools  arc*  rapidly  multiplying,  and  the* 
large  number  of  women  who  attc*ncl  the*m  indicate*  that  the*y  nic*e*t  a  re*al  ne*(*d  whie*h 
has  in  the  past  be*e*n  ne*gle*cte*cl. 

.\spiration.s  feer  active*  part ic*ipat ion  in  politieal  life*  have*  not  as  ye*t  be*e*omc*  veecal  in 
enir  e*ountrie*H,  and  in  ge*ne*ral  it  may  be*  said  that  thee  eipinieui  of  we)me*n  em  lhe*se*  e|ue*s- 
tions  usually  e*e-hoe*s  that  of  the  fathe*r,  liusbanci,  eer  brothe*rs  whee  feirm  the*  family 
e*ire*le,  thus  sparing  the*  family  e*ire’le*  freem  thee  jeartisan  e*e»nflie*ts  which  dominate*  na¬ 
tional  political  life. 
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I  d^re  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  settinj;  forth  without  commentary  the  actual  con- 
(litiouM  that  exist  in  Latin  America.  My  words  are  intended  to  convey  to  you  what 
exists  rather  than  what  should  exist.  To  set  forth  what  should  exist  I  feel  myself 
unpr«*|)ared,  for  the  r<*ast)ns  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I 
have  learned  much  in  this  country  and  from  the  deliberations  which  you  are  about 
to  brill*;  to  a  close. 

When,  in  our  countries,  we  speak  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  marvels  that  here 
exist  (some  of  which,  may  I  say  in  parenthi'sis,  we  exaj;f;erate  into  fantastic  form'), 
the  one  which  stirs  the  ima,s;ination  to  the  f;reati*st  extent  is  the  dominant  part  played 
by  the  women  of  this  country.  This  explains  why  the  beautiful  eyes  of  our  compa¬ 
triots  turn  with  envy  toward  this  fortunate  section  of  the  hemisphere.  It  is  true  that 
one  need  not  travel  far  in  this  country  to  jiersuade  one’s  self  that  this  (;reat  jiart  jilayed 
by  women  is  no  exa};t;cration  and  doc's  not  enter  into  the  catejmry  of  the  somewhat 
fantastic  tales  that  are  circulated  in  our  countries  with  reference  to  the  United  States. 

Here  in  the  United  States  everything  seems  to  revolve  about  you.  and  your  influ- 
c'nce  is  so  f;reat  that  I  am  convinced,  for  instance,  that  the  eighteenth  amendment  to  the 
('onstitution  of  the  United  States  would  never  have  bin  ome  a  reality  had  it  not  been 
for  the  far-reachin*;  inlluence  on  public  opinion  exercised  by  your  orj^mizations. 
Speaking;  of  this  amendment,  one  hears  to-day  many  protests,  but  future  {fenerations 
will  owe  you  a  debt  of  {;ratitude  for  bavin*;  liberated  them  from  a  vice  which  wa-s  un- 
derminin{;  the  .stamina  of  the  race  and  for  havin*;  removed  a  blot  on  our  civilization. 

I  feel  cc'rtain  that  you  will  pc'rform  the  same  {H'eat  service  by  eliminatin*;  the  human 
sacrifice  involved  in  warfare  and  by  removin*;  many  other  evils  which  to-day  menace 
our  social  or{;anization.  Your  pro<;ram  is  a  {;enerous  ])ro<;ram  of  human  betterment 
and  we  are  {;rateful  to  you  for  bavin*;  {;iven  participation  in  your  deliberations  to  your 
sisters  from  the  other  sections  of  the  continent  who  will  return  to  their  respec'tive 
home's  with  new  enli*;hteument,  with  hearts  filled  with  {;ratitude,  and  |)o.sses.sed  of  a 
new  faith  which  is  certain  to  have'  a  far-reachin*;  influence  in  their  respec  tive  c-ountries. 
What  can  the  women  of  .\mc*rica  do  to  cultivate  more  friendly  rc'lations? 

Kxactly  what  you  have  bc*en  doin*;  in  these  si{;niticant  nu'etin*pc.  ('omin*;  to<;ethc'r 
to  know  one  anothc'r  bettc'r,  to  exchange  idc*as,  and  to  a.s.sociate  in  a  c'ommon  purpose 
for  the*  furthc'canc  e  of  a  more  pc'rfc'c-t  c  ivilization. 

The  no.xt  sponkcr  wns  Sir  Aucklaiid  (u'cldos,  the  British  Ainha.ssa- 
(lor,  who  aft(‘r  humorously  reassuriiicj  Ambassador  Mathieu  with 
rofrard  to  his  prohahlo  fate  in  (‘onm'ction  with  the  feminist  movement, 
proceeded  to  inform  his  audience  that  he  could  say  a  lot  of  nice  thin»;s 
about  women,  hut  that  he  had  not  the  slifrhtest  intention  of  doin"  so. 
Instead,  he  declared  in  the  plainest  of  words  that  if  women  who  enjoy 
the  franchise  do  not  free  themselves  of  the  prevailing  ignorance  with 
regard  to  the  really  vital  problems  in  national  life,  they  will  he  a 
positive  menace  and  danger  to  their  respective  governments,  in  so 
far  as  their  influence  in  political  matters  is  concerned.  The  vigorous 
applause  with  which  these  and  many  other  home  truths  were  received 
by  the  large  and  e.xceedingly  representative  body  of  women  to  whom 
they  were  addressed  augurs  well  for  the  putting  into  practice  of  Sir 
Auckland’s  advice,  the  text  of  a  considerable  pc»rtion  of  which 
follows: 

I  hope*  if  i,><  Udt  impropc'r  lo  rc'fc*r  to  the*  few  {;c‘Utlc*mc‘U  lic'n*.  Will  you  c'xcust*  me 
for  a  moment  while*  1  tceizc*  this  opjeortunity  of  a.s.-*uriu{;  my  clistin{;uish(*cl  collc'ayue, 
the  Amba.s.>iaclorof  Chib*,  that  whc'ii  he*  .surrc'iiders  to  this  move*me*ut,  which  1  think  he 
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rath<*r  fears,  lie  shoulii  l>e  of  jiood  heart  and  of  };(M»d  eoura};e.  1  vote<l  for  woman  siif- 
fra^'e  ill  the  Itritish  Parliament  and  lat<-r  I  had  the<:reat  honor  and  jjreat  [deasure  of 
seeinj;  the  lirst  woman  memher  come  into  that  Parliament  and  I  have  lived  to  tell  the 
tale,  and  so  has  the  Pritish  Kmjiire.  . 

What  can  women  do  to  inerease  frieiidliuess  airont:  nations?  That  is  what  I 
understand  we  are  here  to  discuss  to-ni>;ht  and  I  imijiose  to  take  that  suhjei’t  seriously 
and  to  s<*e  if  there  is  anythin};  dire<-t.  imnusliat)*,  that  every  woman  ou};ht  to  do  who 
wants  to  he  sure  that  she  is  playiii};  her  part  in  developiii};,  streiiirtheniii};  the  friend¬ 
ship  between  nations;  and  there  is  .sonuUhiii};  very  direct  and  very  important  in  my 
jud};ment  at  the  present  tiim*  that  women  can  do.  . 

If  women  are'.'oiii};  to  exercise  tin-  intlumiceon  international  affairs  which  it  is  their 
mission,  their  risiht  and  ]>mp«‘r  mission,  to  exerid.se.  they  will  have  to  prepari'  them- 
selvi's  to  understand  what  is  tin*  main  interest  of  their  nation  at  the  |)re.sent  time  and 
to  fit  them.selves  to  express  an  intelli};ent  opinion  upon  the  suhjiK  t  in  which  the  men 
will  he  principally  interested.  . 

If  you  are  <^)in};  to  work  for  fri<‘ndlin(*ss  between  nations,  which  it  is  your  ri};htful 
mission  to  work  for.  you  must  h<«;in  to  study  the  thin}p<  that  an*  vitally  affe<-tin}r  the 
int(*restsof  tin*  nations  as  oivanizi*!!  entiti(*s.  Tln*reare  within  ev«*ry  nation  hundr(*ds 
of  problems  which  an*  of  vital  imjKirtain-e  to  wonn*n.  It  is  (piitc*  tnn*  that  tin*  intra¬ 
national  jiroblems  of  tin*  women  of  this  country  and  of  <  'anada  are  very  much  tin*  same 
ami  that  tin*  oin*  }rroup  of  women  may  learn  from  tin*  (*x|H*ri(*nce  of  tin*  oth<*r.  Hut 
althou}:h  one  may  learn  from  the  <*xp<*ri«*nc<*  of  tin*  otln*r.  althou};h  oin*  may  };uide  tin* 
other  -and  that  may  In*  true  ln*tween  any  two  nations  throu};hout  tin*  whole  world  — 
the.se  intranational  probl{*ms  an*  not  };oin};  to  aff<*ct  v(*ry  s(*riously  tin*  int(*rnational 
n*lations,  if  they  arc*  };oin};  to  aff<*ct  tln*m  at  all.  Wonn*n  will  have  more*  powc*r  in  one* 
country  than  in  anothc*r.  In  some*  countri(*s  tin*  wonn*n  will  share*  e*e|ually  with  the 
men;  in  some*  they  will  e*itln*r  have*  tese  much  or  tes)  little*  of  the*  powe*r.  Hut  that  is 
not  an  inte*rnational  e|ue*.stion.  nor  is  the*  civic-  status  etf  woman  an  inte*rnatioual  epie*s- 
tion— it  is  a  e(ui*.stion  that  lirst  of  -.>11  inte*re*sts  the*  wome*n  in  eae-h  of  the*  nations,  but 
not  a  e)ue*stion  affe*ctin};  the*  re*lations  b(*twe*e*n  tin*  nations  as  such.  You  must  ke*e*p 
cle*arly  in  miinl  the*  distinction  bi*twe*e*n  tin*  <pie*stions  that  inte*ri*st  tin*  pe*ople*  of  all 
the*  nations  and  the*  (|ue*stions  that  are*  of  inl(*re*.st  ami  importam-e*  to  the*  p(*opl(*  of 
e*a<-h  .se*parate*  natieeii— that  is.  the*  pe*ople*  in  re*lation  to  the*ir  own  Stale*.  .\nel  inte*r- 
national  frie*nelline*ss.  althou};h  it  is  e*norme)usly  he*lpe*d  by  e-emtact.  althe)U};h  it  is  ve*ry 
e-onsiele*rably  he*lpe*d  by  me*e*tin};s  sue-h  as  you  have*  be*e*n  havin*;,  the*  re*al  frie*nelship  of 
nations  must  conn*  be*twe*e*n  ihe*ir  };ove*rnme*nts.  which  are*  the*  e)r}rdniy.e*el  he*aels.  the* 
or}ranize*d  brains,  ami  the*  or}rani/.e*el  voice*s  of  the*ir  e-e)untrie*s.  Now.  wonn*n'8  in- 
flue*nce*  in  inte*rnatie)nal  frie*mlship.  frie*ndship  be*twe*e*n  nations,  must  e-onn*  throu};h 
the  wisdom  with  whic  h  she*  e*xe*rci.se*s  he*r  ri};hts  as  a  vote*r;  he*r  ri};hts  as  a  fre*e*  and  full 
citize*n  of  her  own  country,  ami  he*r  ri}rht  the*re*fore*  to  )>articipate*  in  the*  feermation  of 
its  }re)ve*rnnn*nt ;  ami  in  e)rele*r  to  e*xe*re-ise*  he*r  ri};hts  as  a  ve)te*r  with  wiselom  she*  must  at 
le*ast  unde*rstand  some*thin};  about  lhe*};re*at  mass  of  e*ce)nomic  proble*msauel  elitiicidtie*s 
which  is  iilliii};  the*  minds  e>f  all  the*  nn*n  who  are*  e-once*rtie*e|  with  inte*rnatie>nal  re*la- 
tieuisatthe*  pre*.se*nt  time.  That  me*ans  study;  it  me*ans  hard  work  oti  the*  part  of  those* 

who  woulel  be*  le*aele*rs  ame)n};  wome*n . \nel  we*  must  all.  in  e*ve*ry  nation,  in- 

te*re*st  ourse*lve*s  in  the*se*  e|ue*stions  in  ore|e*rthal  we* may  unele*rstanel  the*m.  in  e)re|e*rlhal 
an  infe)rnn*e|  public  opiniem.  the*  mo-et  |Miwe*rful  tliiii};  iii  the*  wetrbl.  may  be  bre>u};bt 
tee  be*ar  UJKetl  the*  actieiii  of  the*  };overnme*nl  une|e*r  whom  e*ae-h  eef  US  live*s.  .  .  . 

It  is  ab.solute*ly  ne*ce*.ssary  for  all  of  us  who  woulel  play  our  just  ami  pre>pe*r  part,  in 
the*se  met  e*asy  tiiin*s,  le>  dee  what  we*  e-an  to  um|e*rslane|  .sonn-lhiii};  at  le*as|  of  the*  in- 
tere*et.  eif  the*  e|iflicidlie*s,  of  the  re*al  importance*  eef  the*  e-e-omimic  eliffe*re*nce*s  anel  elan- 
};f*rs  which  e-once*rn  all  nations  etf  the*  worlel  at  the*  pre*.se*nt  lime*.  .  .  . 
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If  you  would  work  for  frioudliuosM  hotwoou  llio  ih*o])1(‘,  luocf  as  inauy  ofotlior  nations 
as  you  can.  luit  i-adi  in  your  own  nation,  and  you  in  Canada,  follow  countrywomon.  in 
yours,  and  tlio  Latins  in  thoirs.  work;  work  that  yon  may  hrinj;  an  informod  mind  and 
a  roal  nmlorstandini;  to  the  <;nidanco  of  your  >;ov»‘rnmoiits  in  tlioir  ooonomio  iKilioy. 
'rims  yon  will  havo  dono  somothin*;  to  justify  the  and)ition  which  yon  hold  to  help 
on  peace  and.  if  ]K)ssihle.  to  make  war  no  more. 

In  presenting  tlie  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
Mrs.  Park  took  occasion  to  express  on  helialf  of  both  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  ('onjiress  of  Women  and  the  lA*a{;ue  of  Women  Voters  her  deep 
appreciation  of  tlie  tinllaf'fiinf;  interest,  untiring  efforts,  and  patient 
courtesy  with  whicii  he  had  followed  the  committee’s  plans  from  the 
time  of  their  inception  and  to  which  a  large  part  of  the  success 
achieved  was  directly  due.  The  applause  which  greeted  Mrs.  Park’s 
remarks,  made  it  ahundantly  clear  that  the  League’s  president  was 
indeed  voicing  the  sentiments  of  that  international  assemblage  of 
women.  l)oct(*r  Rowe  expressed  himself  in  the  following  words: 

Xo  one  who  has  had  the  i)rivile}rc  of  attctidinjr  the  ses.«ion.s  of  the  Pan  American 
Conference  of  Women  can  help  hut  realize  the  deej)  signilicance  of  this  coming  together 
of  the  women  of  the  Americas. 

1  recall  when  in  Ihlti,  in  connection  with  the  Pan  American  Scientific  Conference,  a 
group  of  earnest  women,  devoti'd  to  tin*  cause  of  Pan  .\mericanism.  took  the  fir.st  step 
toward  securing  an  interchange  of  views  and  exjx'rience  between  the  repre-sentatives 
of  X'orth.  Central,  and  South  .\!nerica.  'I'he  im|X)rtant  step  then  taken  paved  the  way 
for  the  se.ssions  of  this  conference.  lmix)rtant  as  have  been  the  subjects  to  which  you 
hav(‘  addres.sed  yourselves,  the  «t)nferenc(‘,  viewed  as  a  whole.  }x)ssess(‘s  a  significance 
far  ileeper  than  the  content  of  the  program.  In  this  coming  together  of  the  women  of 
the  .\mericas.  there  is  .something  that  stirs  the  imagination,  and  that  makt's  ns  see  more 
clearly  than  ever  before  the  larger  signiticance  of  the  Pan  .\merican  movement.  In 
fact,  the  eonferenc<*  which  yon  hav«‘  held  and  which  is  about  to  come  to  a  <’lose.  marks 
a  distinct  and  im|M»rtant  step  in  the  development  of  that  movement. 

.\'o  matter  how  ciprdial  may  be  the  relations  <*xisting  between  gov*-rnments,  they 
are  never  built  on  strong  and  firm  foundations  unless  they  rest  n|X)n  the  mutual 
nnd(‘rstanding,  conlidence.  and  gix'd-will  of  the  masses  ('f  the  people.  It  is.  therefore, 
of  the  utmost  im|)'rtance  that  through  conferences,  such  as  these,  the  nations  of 
.\merica  be  made  to  see  and  appreciate  the  faci  that  their  economic,  social  and  ednea. 
tional  problems  have  much  in  common,  and  that  through  coopt'ration,  mutual  help- 
fulm^ssand  interchange  of  experience*,  these  problems  can  be  most  effectively  carried 
towards  successful  .solution. 

You  are  meeting  at  a  jeerie d  that  has  n.arked  the  comph'tion  of  a  full  century  of 
national  indc|H*ndenc(‘  of  many  of  the  republics  of  this  Continent.  We  all  have 
reason  to  hM)k  back  with  deep  satisfaction  on  the  im|x)rtant  progress  that  has  been 
made  during  that  momentous  |H*rio<l.  'I'he  path  has  been  strewn  with  many  ob- 
sfach*s.  'I’liere  havi*  b(‘«*n  dark  hours  in  the  history  of  all  the  .\meri<*an  republics, 
when  discourag<*ment  stared  them  in  the  fac«‘,  and  hop«*  seemed  at  low  ebb.  What 
has  save<l  them  has  been  an  unfalt«*ring  faith  in  the  prim  iplos  of  lilu  rfy  and  order 
uix>n  which  all  real  progress  must  rest. 

We  now  sec  more  <*loarly  t  ban  »*ver  before  t  hat  our  basic  problems  are  social,  educa- 
tional  and  economic,  rather  than  |M>litical,  and  the  fact  that  you  the  women  of  the 
.\merlcas  have  devoted  yourselves  to  tin*  consideration  of  the  lx's!  means  to  .solve 
th<*se  |>roblems.  will  mean  much  to  the  countries  that  you  represent. 
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The  Pan  American  spirit  which  you  have  fostered  at  this  conference  docs  not  ini  ply 
the  sliglitwt  spirit  of  antapfonism  to  any  other  section  of  the  world.  It  is  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  America  has  certain  common  prohlems  and  that  in  their  solution 
the  republics  of  this  Continent  must  give  to  the  world  an  example  of  solidarity  and 
mutual  helpfulness  which  means  so  much  to  the  orderly  progress  and  pnwperity  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  to  the  peace  and  progress  of  the  world. 

After  a  short  intermission  very  pleasantly  filled  by  the  United 
States  Marine  Hand,  which  rendered  a  very  ehoiee  repertoire  made  up 
the  national  anthems  of  the  countries  of  the  Americas,  brief  addresses 
were  made  by  Mi.ss  Bertha  Lutz,  Miss  Marj^arita  Conroy,  and  Madame 
Ester  Niera  de  Calvo  in  representation  of  Brazil,  Peru,  and  Panama, 
respectively.  It  should  he  added  that  owing  to  the  impossibility  of 
hearing  from  each  delegation,  the  delegates  as  a  whole  had  chosen  the 
three  ladies  just  named  to  represent  them  on  this  memorable  occasion. 
In  a  brilliant  speech,  expressed  in  the  most  graceful  and  polished 
English,  Miss  Lutz  referred  to  the  happy  conception  in  a  woman’s 
brain  of  the  conference  itself,  what  it  had  meant  to  the  participants, 
and  its  value  to  them  in  the  future,  and  how — to  quote  Miss  Lutz 
ex act  K" 

For  the  space  of  a  few  days  the  souls  of  women  have  mingled  in  a  common  ideal,  to 
eontrihute  their  share  to  the  progn'ss  of  the  worhl.  From  all  points  of  the  .tmericas 
they  have  come  together — fn)ni  the  north,  from  the  center,  and  from  the  south.  There 
have  h<“en  among  them  women  who  look  with  as  yet  only  dawning  comprehension  on 
the  new  onler  of  things,  and  women  who  have  grasp(*d  them  in  their  full  signiticance; 
women  who  with  the  wide-opetHnl  eyes  of  dreamers  are  gazing  unflinchingly  into  the 
future  that  lies  before  them;  women  who  are  valiantly  engage<l  in  the  struggle,  and 
women  who  can  lay  before  us  the  first  fruits  of  their  toil. 

We  have  .«e<*n  the  timid  daughters  of  I^tin  .\merica  electrified  into  eloquence  under 
the  stimulus  of  contact  with  their  northern  sisters.  We  have  seen  them  develop 
amazingly  before  our  very  eyes.  We  have  seen  the  proud  daughters  of  Canada,  so  rich 
in  achievement,  unbend  t»)  their  y»)unger  sisters,  and  we  hav<*  seen  their  faces  light  up 
in  rf*spon.s«!  to  the  warmth  of  tropical  smiles.  ,\nd  above  all.  we  have  seen  you.  the 
splendifi  women  of  the  I'nited  StatJ's  of  .\merica;  you.  the  citizen  women  of  this  great 
free  laiul.  Fr<im  all  our  differ«‘iit  countries  you  called  us.  and  when  we  came  in 
resfK)n.‘<e  to  your  mes.sag«^.  to  this  large-minded  gefierosity.  you  opetHsI  your  hearts  to 
us,  so  that  although  we  are  thousands  of  mil(*s  from  the  lands  of  our  origin,  wo  feel  as 
if  we  ha<l  never  left  the  shelter  of  our  own  homes.  A'our  League  of  Women  Voters, 
with  its  2.ftfK),fKK)  members,  has  shown  us  the  value  of  collaboration,  has  demon¬ 
strated  to  us  the  poRsibility  of  impartiality  in  politics,  and  has  given  us  unforgettable 
les.sons  in  citizenship.  A’our  chairman  has  presided  at  all  our  meetings  with  calm 
dignity  and  perfect  tact,  and  the  women  chasen  to  direct  our  sessions  have  been  to  us 
living  demonstrations  of  the  value  of  experience  and  efliciency  and  helpfulness.  As 
a  crowning  result  of  the  conference,  the  greatest  of  your  leaders  has  helpcnl  us  to  found 
the  first  Fan  .\merican  .\s.sf)ciation  of  Women  and  has  cxuisente*!  to  guide  our  first  feeble 
efforts  with  all  the  motherly  fe<-ling  that  is  in  her.  Hefore  the  wond(*ring  eyes  of  lu‘r 
newly  adoptfsl  daughters  she  has  opened  the  vision  of  all  the  women  in  .\meri<'a, 
united  in  a  gr<*at  league  of  progr<*ss  and  peaci*.  *  *  * 

Miss  Conniy  in  the  ennrst*  of  hor  romarks  laid  particular  stress  on 
the  desirability  of  estahlishiii};  a  Pan-American  Association  of  VVonieii 
as  [trojHised  by  Madame  \’arela,  oflicial  delegate  from  Uruguay  and 
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official  representative  of  the  rrufjuayan  Alliance  for  Women  Suf¬ 
frage-  already  discussed  an<l  approved  hy  practically  all  the  Pan 
American  delegates  to  the  conference.  “I  am  firmly  convinced,” 
said  Miss  Conroy,  ‘‘  that  the  creation  of  such  an  association  would  he 
of  the  greatest  benefit  to  us  all.  By  making  our  relations  closer  it 
would  be  of  incalculable  value  to  all  the  women  of  the  American 
Continent  and,  hy  refle.x  action,  to  the  men  also.”  And,  if  one  ma\' 
judge  hy  the  prolonged  applause  which  greeted  these  statements,  the 
audience  thoroughly  agreed  with  the  speaker. 

Madame  de  Calvo,  oflicial  delegate  from  Panama,  in  the  course  of 
her  well-chosen  address,  also  e.xpressed  her  approval  of  the  Pan 
American  Association  of  Women,  whose  purpose,  she  stated,  “was  to 
secure  higher  standards  of  education  and  rights  for  the  women  of  the 
.Vmericas;  to  promote  friendliness  and  understanding  among  all  the 
.Vmerican  countries;  and  the  maintenance  of  perpetual  peace  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.”  Madame  de  ('alvo  distinguished  between  the 
patriotism  of  the  past  which  too  often  “  tended  to  divide  men  .  .  . 

and  to  create  enmities”  and  the  newer  conception  of  patriotism 
“which  tends  to  bring  men  together  .  .  .”  and  to  teach  man 

that  “his  future  is  dependent  upon,  is  hound  up  with,  the  future  of 
all  others  living  in  the  same  territory.” 

Any  report  of  this  memorable  meeting  would  he  incomplete  without 
some  reference  to  that  earlier  Pan  American  (’onference  which,  under 
the  able  leadei*ship  of  Mrs.  Robert  Lansing,  the  distinguished  wife  of 
the  then  Secretary  of  State,  during  the  Second  Pan  American  Scien¬ 
tific  (’ongress  held  in  Washington,  1).  C.  (Dec.- Jan.,  broke 

a  path  and  prepared  the  way  for  this  and  all  succeeding  conferences 
between  the  women  of  Pan  America.  Because  of  these  facts,  Mrs. 
Lansing’s  address,  which  followed  Madame  de  (’alvo’s,  was  of  special 
interest  and  significance  to  the  representative  body  of  women  to 
which  it  was  addressed.  Mrs.  Lansing  expressed  herself  as  follows: 

It  is  always  a  happy  occasion  wh(*n  tlu*  woinoii  of  the  Ainoricaii  Ropiihlics  moot 
to  confer  uj)oii  suhjccls  of  coinnioii  interest  and  by  asst*ml>linj'  to  show  a 
iinitiHl  pnrpo.s(*  of  helpfulness,  a  imr|H)s«'  which  has  taken  such  definite  form  and 
been  so  mat<“rially  advanet‘<l  throiejih  the  orpinization  which  1  have  the  j>riviles;e 
and  honor  to  r(*pr(“sent  here  to-nii;ht. 

When  six  years  afjo  there  as-si'iid)!!'!!  in  this  city  the  Women's  .\uxiliary  Conference, 
it  was  in  resininse  to  the  recof;ni/ed  (h'sirahility  and  iuhhI  of  a  clos<>r  interwurst*  be¬ 
tween  the  woiiUMi  of  this  hemisphere.  We  found  that,  while  our  ('ountries  jM^ssessHnl 
common  politiral  idc'als  and  common  nunmercial  and  industrial  interests,  there 
was  laekinv;  in  our  social  relations  that  mutual  sympathy  and  understandiufr  which 
are  ('ss<>ntial  to  real  fricuidship. 

Here  was  a  nejrlected  tield,  which  invited  the  activities  of  .Xmeric-an  womanhoixl. 
The  Women's  .Xuxiliary  Confer<‘m-e.  the  tirst  assemblage  of  women  from  all  the 
.\meri(“<in  Hepid)lics,  and  the  organizations  which  were  fornuHl  to  (xintinue  the 
work  so  jtropitiously  begun,  have  labored  a.ssi(hiously  to  draw  the  women  of  the 
107120  22  Hull.  1 - 
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Americas  into  clost'r  accord  and  to  create  ainoni'  them  a  spirit  of  <!:«K>d  will  an<l  frieml- 
liness  with  the  puriHMH*  of  cansinj;  those  of  different  nationalities  to  view  with  sym¬ 
pathetic  interest  the  standards  of  life  which  |)revail  in  other  American  countries 
where  the  social  conditions  are  m'ct'ssarily  different. 

It  never  has  heen  the  pur|)ose  of  onr  orvanization  to  invade  the  field  of  i)olitics  or 
to  surest  chanfre.s  in  the  |>olitical  systems  of  oth»‘r  .\merican  Rep\d)!ics.  Those' 
are  domestic  pnthlems  which  each  nation -must  se'ttle  for  itself.  They  pe'rtain  to 
national  sovereijinty  and  any  outside  interfere'iice  or  inflnc'iKV  would  properly  he 
re.sentiHl  hy  the  |M'ople  who  ]k)ss«'.ss  that  sovereisinty.  Our  <luty  lies  in  makini: 
known  to  them  our  standanls  of  fife,  and  in  learning  of  lh<>m  their  standards.  They 
may  learn  of  us.  We  may  h'arn  of  them.  What  we  should  seek  is  complete  under- 
stanelim;.  for,  if  wi>  understand  one  another,  the  creat  <-onimon  pur|H)se  of  inter¬ 
national  friendliness  will  he  a<lvanc(Hl. 

To  accomplish  this  object  our  »'hief  as^ency  is  constant  intercours*'  hetweeii  those 
women  of  different  nationalities,  who  appreciating  the  us<>fulness  to  tlu'ir  own  coun¬ 
tries  of  a  lK*tt<‘r  understandiiu;  of  the  s«K-ial  and  intellectual  life  of  »tthers  j;ive  their 
time  and  service  to  acipiirine  and  imparting;  knowhslue  of  this  nature.  It  is  a  >;reat 
task  and  des^'rvint;  of  th<‘  host  thouj;ht  of  the  women  of  the  Americas.  Neces.sarily 
the  princi])al  means  of  intercourse  is  hy  corres|H>ndence  hut  the  lu'tter  and  more 
effective  nmans  is  hy  personal  contact.  It  is.  therefore,  such  a  yratheriiu;  of  repre- 
s«‘ntative  women  as  took  pla<‘e  at  the  Women's  Auxiliary  Conference  in  litlti,  and 
such  a  iratheriii"  as  the  |>res«‘nt  otu',  that  ar«‘  especially  twful  in  a<lvancin>;  the  cans** 
of  Pan  American  womanluKKi.  The  intimacy  of  personal  accpiaintanct'  arous«*s  in 
all  our  hi'arts  that  sentiment  of  sympathetic  interest  which  is  so  desirahle.  The 
more  m«H*tin}s<  of  this  character,  the  mon'  will  he  the  (>nthusiasni  for  our  caiw  and 
the  more  we  will  h('  ahle  to  a<-hieve  for  our  countries. 

Pan  Americanism,  tlioueh  ori;jrinally  a  '^n'at  international  ]Hilitical  policy,  has 
hy  c()mmon  cons(>nt  l>een  expaiuhsl  until  it  now  iiichuit's  ail  other  phases  of  inter- 
*-<iurse  hetween  the  Kepuhlics  of  this  Western  Hemisphere.  To-day  it  embraces 
till'  social  and  economic,  as  well  as  tlu'  ]ioliti(~al  relations  of  <nir  peoph's.  Mutual 
helpfiilne.ss,  which  is  the  "reat  umh'rlyiuf;  princi|>le  of  I’an -.\mericanism,  is  lind- 
in<j  witler  and  wid<'r  «'xpre.ssion.  It  is  manif(‘.st(Hl  in  various  ways,  hut  in  iioiu'  more 
<lefinitely,  or  in  my  o|>inion,  more  Is'iielicially,  than  in  the  united  <'ndeavor  of  the 
wotn<*n  of  the  .\iiK'ric'as  to  cultivate  that  spirit  of  understandini;  friemlship  and  of 
mutual  wnfideiK'e.  whi<‘h  is  the  very  foundation  of  lastiiu;  pea<’e,  the  supreme 
desire  of  our  nations  and  the  earnest  hope  of  all  who  s*‘ek  to  draw  into  closer  union 
the  Kepuhlics  of  the  Western  World. 

Kealizint;  our  opfHtrtunity  and  onr  obligation  we,  the  women  of  North  and  South 
America,  must  press  forward  and  make  our  coo)H‘ration  more'  cotnph'tc  and  our  in¬ 
fluence  in  advancint'  the  common  welfare  more  |)otent.  We  must  make  our  ideals 
somethin"  more  than  dreatiis.  We  must  make  them  an  actual  force  in  the  life  of  our 
•xmntry  aiul  in  that  of  all  our  <-ountries.  We  can  by  ccsiperation  accomplish  this. 
“I'nityand  c<s>p<‘ration ”  should  Is;  tlu*  watchword  of  the  women  of  the  Anu'rican 
Kepuhlics. 

Owirij;  lo  illtu'ss,  Mrs.  ('nrri(*  ('hnpiiinii  (’ntt  was  tmaltle  lo  tleliver 
the  elosinjr  adtll't'ss  ttf  the  eveniii<r.  Instead,  Mrs.  Ihirk  re(|tiested 
Latly  .\st»»r  tt»  leave  the  lu».\  where  she  aixl  Lnrd  .\st«tr  had  heen 
interested  listeners  and  tti  say  a  few  ennelndiiifr  wttrds,  a  r(‘(|iiest 
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which  was  as  heartily  applauded  hy  the  audience  as  <;raeiously  con¬ 
ceded  hy  Lady  Astor.  Women  an'  popularly  supposed  to  enjoy  hav- 
inj;  “the  last  word,”  and  never  did  a  member  of  her  sex  avail  herself 
of  this  privilege  more  fully  and  with  greater  zest  than  Lady  Astor 
on  this  occasion.  With  her  accustomed  vivacity  and  sparkle  she 
reviewed  the  various  masculine  speakers  of  the  evening,  upon  all  of 
wlntm  with  hut  one  exception  she  scored  heavily,  ('ahinet  oflicers, 
foreigfi  ambassadors,  and  statesmen  served  (»ne  after  the  other  as 
targets  for  the  pointed  hut  always  genial  shafts  of  her  wit,  to  the 
immense  amusement  of  her  audience,  including  the  victims  them¬ 
selves,  who  appeared  to  enjoy  their  castigation  rather  more,  if  any¬ 
thing,  than  the  rest  of  the  audience.  Her  parting  words,  lutwever, 
were  serious  enough.  They  were: 

I  am  very  <;raU‘ful  to  llie  visiliiifr  eoiifereiice  ladies  aii<i  the  women  of  the  National 
I-eagne  for  askins:  im*  here,  for  1  have  fonnd  out  that  the  women  of  the  .Vmerieas, 
from  the  most  northern  ])rovinc(' of  Canada  to  the  extreme  .'H>nt  hern  tip  of  the  continent, 
arethinkiii!;  *  ♦  *  that  onrsistersiti  these  vast  countriesare  thinkiiiiion  the  lines 

of  the  women  of  the  I'niteil  Stales  and  Kiiiiland.  and  I  know  that  if  we  all  think 
tojiether.  if  we  all  think  hard  enoiif’h,  we  shall  show  the  frentlemen  that  in  spite  of  the 
slow  process  of  civilization  *  *  *  women  are  just  as  useful,  just  as  nect*ssary,  and 
jnst  as  wis(‘  as  they  are,  if  they  an*  only  jjiven  a  chance.  The  League  of  Women 
Voters  has  i;iven  ns  all  a  chance  a  chance  to  meet,  a  chance  to  talk  thinsrs  over,  and 
I  hope  very  much  that  the  wonx'ii  of  the  Americas  have  .«et  their  hearts,  as  have  the 
women  of  all  the  other  countries,  on  a  peace  that  ])as.*=eth  all  nnderstandimr. 

.Viid,  so  after  an  Ilaftfa  liitf/o  for  Mrs.  Park  (ptitc  refused  to  say 
farewell  this  most  siguilicaiit  gathering  passed  into  history,  joined 
that  goodly  fellowship  of  things  done,  accomplished,  which  make  up 
the  sum  total  of  human  achievement,  and  long  before  these  words 
arc  in  type  its  incndx'rs  will  he  scattered  over  the  enormous  extension 
of  this  great  ('<»ntinent.  But  what  a  wealth  of  memories  goes  with 
them!  of  kindly  human  contact  of  mind  and  heart,  of  intellectual 
stimulus,  of  fellowship  of  purp<»se  and  eomnumity  of  interest,  of  high 
aspiration  ami  endeavor,  of  gracious  hospitality,  and  material  ami 
spiritual  Ix'atity  seen  from  new  angles  «»f  civic  and  national  achieve¬ 
ment  iiitdrctiKil  which,  crossing  uidiindered  all  frontier 

harriers  and  customs,  will  give  an  added  impulse  to  those  henelieent 
agencies  which,  everywhere,  art'  working  to  bring  forth  in  man  and 
women  that  international  mind  which,  to  (|U(»te  Mr.  U(X)t.  “will 
regard  the  several  nations  of  the  world  as  free  and  eix)perating  etpials 
in  aiding  the  progress  of  civilization,  in  deveh»ping  commerce  and 
imiustry  and  in  spri'ading  enlightenment  and  eidture  throughout 
tlx*  w<trld.” 
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1)p:lp:gatp:s  ‘  to  the  pan  American  conference  of 

WOMEN  IN  CONJCNCTION  WITH  THE  ANNIJAL  CONVEN¬ 
TION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS. 


DelegatP.  Represent  iiif; 

-vrcentina: 

Mme.  Tomis  I.e  Breton . National  ('ouneil  of  Women,  Argentina. 

Bolivia: 

Senora  .\readia  de  Zalles . Official  Delegate,  Republic  of  Bolivia. 

Brazil : 

Dona  Bertha  Lutz . (Official  Delegate,  Republic  of  Brazil. 

Srta.  Beatriz  de  Queiroz . Y.  W.  (\  SSo  Paulo,  Brazil. 

Miw  .\nnie  d’.Xrmand  Mar- 

chant . Y.  W.  (’.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

('anada: 

Orace  Ritchie  England,  M.  D. .Official  Delegate,  Dominion  of  Panada. 

Mrs.  F^mmeline  Pankhuret . National  Council  of  ('anada  to  Combat  Venereal 

Diseaws,  Toronto,  ('anada. 

Mrs.  M.  I>.  Burbank . Women's  Serdion  of  ('anadian  Council  of  .\gri- 

culture. 

Mrs.  n.  H.  ('arpenter . Hamilton,  Ontario. 

Miaa  Lucy  Doyle . Toronto.  Ontario. 

Mrs.  Michael  Healy . Women's  ('lubs.  Dominion  of  ('anada. 

Mrs.  James  ('ondon  Keenan _ Toronto,  Ontario. 

Mrs.  Edmund  P.  Kelly . Ontario  (  hapter.  International  Federation  ('ath- 

olic  .\lumnae. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Mct'lung . Ontario  Chapter  International  Federation  Cath¬ 

olic  .Muinnae. 

Miss  May  Kennedy . Newfoundland  Suffrage  .\8.sociation. 

Dr.  .\ugusta  Stowe  (lullen.  .  .  .  National  ('ouncil  of  Women. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Marlow . Toronto,  Canada. 

Judsre  Margaret  Patterson . Official  Delegate,  Province  of  Ontario,  Dominion 

of  ('anada. 

Mrs.  11.  P.  Plumptre . ('anadian  Red  ('ross. 

Mrs  W.  E.  Raymond . Women's  ('anadian  ('lub  of  St.  Johns,  (Quebec. 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Sherwood . \merican  Women's  ('lub. 

('ity  (ouncillor  Mrs.  Sidney 

Small . Toronto  ('itizenship  ('ommittee. 

Mrs.  .\therton  Smith . National  ('ouncil  of  Women. 

Mrs.  R.  (f.  Smythe . Toronto  ('ouncil  of  Women. 

Miss  .\gn<*s  Warde . Dominion  of  ('anada. 

Mrs.  .Xrthiir  Rf>gers . Official  Delegate  for  the  Province  of  Manitoba, 

Dominion  of  ('anada. 

Mrs.  John  Brm'e . Women's  ('anadian  ('lub  tif  Toronto. 

.Mrs.  Donald  .McDonald . Daughters  of  the  Empire. 

Miss  Mabel  Sterling . Dominion  of  ('anada. 

Miss  Kerr .  Do. 

.Miss  Mulholland .  Do. 

Mrs.  Scott .  D«). 

>  Ttip  Pan  t'liinii  decs  net  vmirh  for  thearciirapy  of  this  list  of  didpRatPs,  whicli  was  siippliisl 

through  the  wnirtpsy  of  Iho  O-atciio  of  Women  Voters. 
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IH'legalr.  Repri-st-nt  ing 

Chill*: 

Mint*.  lieltran  Matliit*u . Offiiial  l)t*lt*gatt*,  Repiiblif  of  Chile. 

Senorita  (iraciela  Mandujano. .  Do. 

Scfiorita  .Marjrarita  Mi'ere.s . Uepuhlic  of  Chile. 

Senorita  .Sofia  tie  Ferrari  Rojas.  National  Progressive  Party. 

Senorita  Zanelli  Ldp<*z .  Do. 

Senorita  M.  Lopez  de  Collio _ Republic  of  Chile. 

Colombia: 

Sra.  Maria  Suarez  de  Coronado. OHicial  Delegate,  Republic  of  Columbia. 
St*norita  llortensia  Coronado. .. Secretary-  of  Colombian  Deli*gation. 

Senorita  Maria  Ordonez . Colombia. 

Costa  Rica: 

Senora  Sara  t'a.sal  de  Quiros _ Official  Delegate,  Republic  of  Costa  Rica. 

Cuba. 

.Senora  K.  Ld|H*z  de  (larrido.  .OHicial  Delegate,  Republic  of  Cuba. 

Senora  Klena  de  la  Pena . Woman's  National  Suffrage  .Association. 

Senorita  L.  Z.  del  Ptirtillo . Ctiba. 

Dominican  Republic. 

Senora  Ofelia  P.  de  Joubert. .  .Official  Delegate,  Dominican  Republic. 
Kcuador: 

Senora  Matilde  de  Carbo . OHicial  Delegate,  Republic  of  I*>uador. 

Senorita  llortensia  Ralarezo.  . .  Do. 

Mi.ss  Reatriz  Carbo . St*cretary  of  Ecuadorean  Delegation. 

Senorita  Pastoriza  Flores . Ecuador  (Brj’ii  Afawr  College). 

Senorita  Maria  Flores . Ecuador. 

(iuatemala: 

Mine.  F.  de  .Sanchez- Latour. .  .Official  Delegate,  Republic  of  tiuatemala. 
Haiti: 

.Mine.  Charles  Dube . OHicial  Delegate,  Republic  of  Haiti. 

Honduras: 

Senorita  Merct*des  I.ainez . Official  Delegate,  Republic  of  Honduras. 

Mexico: 

Srta.  F)lena  Torres . Official  Deh*gate,  Republic  of  Mexico. 

Srta.  Eulalia  (iiizman .  Do. 

Srfa.  Luz  Vera .  Do. 

Sra.  \.  Herrera  de  Nobregas. .  .Official  Delegate,  State  of  Tamaulipas. 

Sra.  Luisa  (iarza .  Do. 

Sra.  Maria  Renteria  de  Meza _ Centro  Feniinista,  Mexico. 

Sra.  Julia  Nanade  Ruisanchez..  Do. 

Mrs.  .M.  0.  Conde  de  .Vvila . Republic  of  Mexico. 

Nicaragua: 

Srta.  Maria  Clotilde  V»*ga . OHicial  Delegate,  Republic  of  Nicaragua. 

Srta.  Juanita  Molina .  Republic  of  Nicaragua. 

Panama: 

Sra.  Ester  Niera  de  Calvo . Official  Delegate,  Republic  of  Panama. 
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l>fU't;alf.  U(>l>rcsfnlini’. 

Parasriiay; 

Srta.  Maria  l•Vli^•i<la<l  (ioii/.alcs. Official  Hclciratc.  Rc|»iil>lic  of  l*ara‘;iiay. 

Scfutrita  Uuhy  OiititTrcz . Secretary  of  l’ara<.Miayaii  l>ele>ralion. 

Peru : 

Srta.  Maivarita  t’oiiroy . Official  fteleijate,  Repulilic  of  I’erii. 

Srta.  Zerfa  Aiita  ' . |{<*pitl»lii-  of  l‘erii. 

Sra.  Cariiieii  de  I’inillos . Viit.  As-^h-.  for  Interiiatioiiaf  t'oticifiatioii. 

Srta.  I.aiira  Meiies«-.<  del  ( 'aprio.  |{epul»lic  of  I’eru. 
l’liilippiiie.-<: 

Mme.  .laiine  de  Ve_\ra . Official  fteleiiate.  I’liilippiiie  Islands. 

1‘oito  Kico: 

Sra.  Milairros  lleiiet  de  Mi-\\toii.Ollicial  ltelet;ale.  I’oito  Ifico. 

Mrs.  .V.  1,.  ffopkins . 1‘orto  Ifico. 

Srta.  .X.sceiisii'di  lle.sosa .  fto. 

.''ila.  .Marcliiana  K.  Font .  fto. 

Srta.  Marta -Machin .  I  to. 

.Srta.  Merctsles  .S«ila . t'ivic  t'liil»,  San  .Inan. 

Srta.  .Marfa  I'rias . I’orfo  Rico. 

.Srta.  t'arlota  Matien/.o . F.a.stern  Star,  1‘orto  Rico. 

I’riiifitay : 

.Sra.  < tleafapiirrode  \arela. ...  Official  fieleirate.  Repiildic of  rriit'iiay. 

.Sra.  Celia  1‘aladinode  \’itale.  . .  llo. 

Venezuela: 

Senora  Men-edes  de  tiiievara.  tflicial  1  tele<rate.  Repiildic  of  Venezuela. 

Fnitisl  States: 

Mrs.  .lowpli  T.  Rowen . Odicial  Delegate,  I'nited  States  of  .\inerica. 

Mrs.  Raymond  Mort:an . loint  Cont;re.ssional  Committee. 

Mrs.  Kmily  Newell  I’dair . I’nitisl  .states  of  .\merica. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Clialmers  Adams. .Wasliintrtcn.  I>.  C. 

Miss  Rerirland . Raltiinore,  Md. 

Mrs.  1,.  1..  Childs . Sorosis. 

lion.  Helen  11  tiardener . I’nited  States  Ci\il  Service  Commission,  Wasli- 

intrioii,  It.  C. 

Miss  l.aura  Keller . Sorosis. 

Mrs.  I•e||jamill  Prince .  I  to. 

Mrs.  Frank  .M  .  R<s*.ssint' . X.  .\  .  W.  S.  . 

Mrs.  .lohn  T.  \'ance.  jr .  Interpreter.  I’altimore,  Md. 

.Miss  l..<-na  M.  Phillips . 

■Mrs.  Fretlerick  Van  la-nncp..  .  .Pan  .\meri<'an  Women's  Committee,  X.  V.  City. 

Mrs.  .Mina  Van  Winkle . Women's  Rureau,  Nfetro|silitan  Police  Itepart- 

iiient,  WashiiitTfon,  It.  C. 

.Mrs.  Raymond  Rrown . .X.  .\.  W.  S.  .\.,  .Xew  York  City. 

.Miss  l.sahel  K.  .Maedermott . . . .  Pan  .\nierican  I'nioii,  Washint;lon,  It.  C. 

.Miss -Mary  K.  .Sweeney . \meri<’an  Home  F.conomics  .\s.s<K‘ialion. 

.Miss  Kstherti.  <t;;den . 

Mrs.  .1.  C,  l.iiithiciim . 

■Mrs.  Ilalsi-y  Wilwm . 

.Miss  Ksther  ttirden . 

.Mrs  Rr<s)ks . 

Mrs  Hay . 

.Mrs  Ri-n  H<si|s-r . 
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IK'lt'gate.  UoprerM'iilinK. 

Mr.i.  FloreiM'o  Kelly . (’oiiMUiiH'rs’  l^'afiue. 

Miss  Jane  Addains . InternatiDiial  la*airue  for  Peace  aiul  Freedom. 

Mrs.  Roy  Cainphell . Pan  American  Round  Table  of  San  .\ntonio. 

Mine.  Arthur  Casanova . Wa.sliington.  1).  C. 

Mrs.  II.  ('(Hiper .  Do. 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Dickinson . Raltimore.  Md. 

Dr.  Caroline  (iilliland .  Do. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  (Jriswold . Pan  .\merican  Round  Table. 

Mrs.  Concha  Roimmt  .laim's.  .  .  Interpreter,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  S.  F.  Leonard . Pan  American  Round  Table. 

Mrs.  Louis  K.  Lnmmis . Interpreter,  Raltimore,  Md. 

Miss  Margaret  C.  Manle . (iirls  Friendly  Society,  Raltimon*,  Md. 

Mrs.  Daniel  Miller . (ieneral  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Mi.ss  Marjtaret  Morris . American  .\.s.sociation  I’niversity  Women. 

Dr.  H.  Morris . V.  W.  C.  .\.,  Raltimore,  Md. 

Mrs.  (lien  L.  S\vi‘;t;ett . Women's  .Auxiliary  Committee  of  ITiited  States. 

SiH’ond  Pan  .American  Scientitic  Con^ri'.ss, 
Wa.sbiiiirton.  D.  C. 

Mine.  Pedro  C.  Rodriguez . Washinj;ton.  DC. 

Miss  Irene  Shejipard . Y.  W.  ('.  .A. 

Miss  Mab(‘l  K.  Stafford .  Do. 

Mrs.  Frank  ,1.  Shuler . \.  A.  W.  S.  .Association. 

Miss  Maud  R.  Rabcock . Aim'rican  .As.sociation  of  Spanish  Teachers. 

.AILss  Rrita  L.  llobiu‘r .  Do. 

Mi.ss  Catherim*  L.  Haymaker...  Do. 

Mrs.  11.  M.  Reiiziii'rer . Raltimore,  Md. 

Miss  Kate  Royd . 

Miss  Lucy  P.  Carvi'r . Raltimon*,  Md. 

Mrs.  .Arthur  Powell  Davis . Interpreter,  Wa.shint;ton,  D.  C. 

Mi.ss  Mary  St(‘wart . Rusiness  and  Professional  Woirn'ii's  Club,  Wa.sh- 

in>;ton,  D.  ('. 

Miss  C.  F-.  Ma,son . Pan  .American  Round  Tabh*. 

Mrs.  .1 .  ,1 .  ( ('('oniior . 

Mrs.  F,d<;erton  Parsons . American  .A.ssociation  Cuiversity  Women. 

Mrs.  Francis  AA'alker . Interpreter,  Wa.shini;ton,  D.  ('. 
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A  TRIP  T’O 


A  VACATION  ^TONETTE.• 

Bang  !  Sophisticated  readers  will  know  that  sueh  an  onoinato- 
poetic  opening  usually  leads  to  war  or  murder  reverberating 
through  the  pages  that  follow.  But  in  this  case  there  is 
nothing  so  terrible.  It  was  merely  the  lid  of  the  desk  that 
hanged  on  the  papers  I  shot  into  it  as,  grabbing  my  hag,  I  ran  for 
the  train. 

For,  of  course,  I  almost  missed  it.  To  methodical  folk  it  is 
anathema  to  start  a  holiday  in  this  manner.  But  there  is  a  wild 
abandon  in  it,  a  jo\'ous  deruling  of  dignity  that  is  good  to  feel. 
And  by  the  time  you  get  hack  j'our  breath  and  are  able  to  look  about, 
the  gray  city  is  behind  you  and  you  are  free  from  the  sight  of  familiar 
things. 

There  are  people  who  loathe  train  journeys.  Restless  people  who 
do  not  agree  with  Stevenson  that  to  travel  happily  is  better  than  to 
arrive.  Or  people  so  steeped  in  self  that  they  can  not  he  enter¬ 
tained  or  touched  by  tlu^  human  comedy  that  is  ever  being  played 
in  the  little  world  of  a  railway  carriage.  It  is  true  that  a  long  rail¬ 
way  journey  is  best  for  the  spectator,  and  nomv  more  so  than  that 
begun  in  the  night  train  that  leaves  Santiago  for  the  south.  The 
seclusion  of  the  sleeping  cars,  shut  in  by  darkness,  gives  one  the 
impression  that  the  carriage  is  a  detached,  pale,  gleaming  star  rolling 
through  space.  To  your  ears  where,  cozily  ensconced  in  a  corner, 
you  are  busy  with  a  hook,  there  come  snatches  of  conversation.  It 
is  compulsory  eavesdropping  fr<»m  which  one  learns  the  prices  of 
cattle  and  the  fate  of  crops,  the  death  of  uncles  and  the  full  details 
of  what  the  doctor  said.  Or  it  may  he  a  savory  election  story  of 
broken  pacts  and  subtle  intrigue. 

KOI.I.INO  .SOI  TIIWAUI). 

The  illusion  of  a  lost  little  world  is  deepened  when  the  beds  are 
made  up  and  the  yawning  travellers  seek  sleep.  One  knows  then 
what  it  must  he  like  to  the  angel  guard  on  the  ramparts  of  heaven 
as  the  long  sighs,  the  grunts  of  the  corpulent,  and  the  twitterings  of 
sweet  content  rise  from  a  retiring  world.  A  kindly  world,  too,  for  an 
anxious  voice  asks  somewhere  in  the  silence,  “Dear,  are  your  feet 
cold  <”  And  so  we  go  rolling,  rolling  southward. 

>  Th«  South  I'ucinc  Mail,  Valparaiso,  Chile,  March  31),  1032. 
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In  literal  fact,  however,  we  were  not  rolling.  On  awakening  the 
following  morning  we  learned  that  it  was  hours  since  we  stopped 
rolling,  a  breakdown  on  the  line  having  caused  an  eight-hour  delay. 
Our  whole  itinerary  was  upset.  To  those  unprovided  with  food  it 
seemed  as  if  they  would  have  to  put  to  the  test  the  knowledge  ac- 
(piired  from  the  adventure  stories  of  their  youth  and  chew  the  tongues 
of  their  hoots  for  sustenance.  When  at  last  a  stop  was  made  for  a 
meal,  18  hours  after  the  previous  one,  there  was  a  democratic  scam¬ 
per  for  a  seat  at  the  tables.  You  grabbed  a  chair,  hanged  with  your 


HKIDOE  OVEU  THE  lUO-BIO  UIVEK,  CONCEI'CION,  CHII.E. 


knife,  yelled  your  order  and  got  tallarines.'  The  priest,  the  poet, 
and  the  painted  lady  passed  the  gray  salt  in  a  common  cheerfulness. 
The  only  one  who  seemed  resentful  was  the  politician.  By  elo(|uent 
pleas  for  democracy  and  by  the  votes  of  Demos  he  had  risen  to  a  seat 
on  the  executive.  Yet  he  carried  himself  like  a  king  and  expected 
extraordinary  attention.  You  will  he  glad  to  learn  that,  like  the  rest 
of  us,  he  got,  in  time,  ‘‘ tallarines.” 

ACROSS  THK  BIO-IUO. 

In  the  broad  light  of  tlay  we  could  he  more  sure  that  we  were  roll¬ 
ing  southward,  rather  leisurely,  it  is  true,  hut  as  the  houi-s  passed  the 
hills  receded  to  the  east,  the  country  became  greener,  and  over  the 
Bio-Bio  we  entered  tlie  umlulating  wheat  lands.  And  here  we  tmce 
more  ceased  to  roll.  Alm(»st  at  the  top  of  a  long  gradient  we  stopped, 
and  while  the  engine  got  its  breath  again,  the  sun  began  a  spectacular 


>  .SpaglioUi. 


ri  EKTO  VAKAS,  OX  LAKE  LLAXoCIHl  E. 

“  Puerto  Varas  is  a  tieautiful  jilace  *  ♦  *.  One  misses  the  picturesque  disorder  «  *  *  and  the  warm  tones  of  thatched  adobe  houses,  (  harmini;  as  it  is,  Puerto  Varas  is  fur 
most  tourists,  however,  the  jumping  off  place  for  the  trip  through  the  lakes  to  Argentine  territory.’’ 
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sRttiii};  as  if  for  our  tMitertainnient.  Hundreds  of  feet  below  us 
stretched  flat,  fertile  fields,  away  to  the  {iray-orreen  forest  line  on  the 
horizon.  Here  the  rain  cloud  that  hung  over  us  was  torn  in  a  great 
gash,  through  which  welled  the  fused  radiance  of  blood  and  gold. 
The  honeymoon  couple,  who  had  sustained  their  gazing  into  each 
other’s  eyes  the  whole  day,  rose  to  still  greater  emotional  heights. 
He  knelt  on  the  floor  by  her  side,  put  his  arms  around  her,  and  cheek 
to  cheek  they  look<*d  out  on  the  gathering  night.  It  was  very 
touching! 

“.Vnd  so,  by  (ical’s  grace,”  as  I’epys  wouhl  say,  we  reached  Temueo 
at  midnight.  More  f«)rtunate  travellers  who  take  this  train  will 
s|)end  the  night  at  Osorno  and  proceed  the  following  morning  to 
Puerto  \’aras.  lOarly  the  following  day  we,  too,  set  out  for  Puerto 
N  airas,  and  as  nobody  seemed  in  any  hurry  about  it  (after  all,  why 
should  they  0  reached  our  destination  in  time  for  a  late  tea. 

'Phe  line  runs  through  a  diverse  country.  Kound  about  Temueo 
man  and  nature  seem  to  break  about  even.  Forest  and  cleared  land 
alternate.  Farther  south  nature  appears  to  retain  her  supremacy, 
and  tree-elad  hills  at  whose  base  rolls  a  splendid  river  give  the  travel¬ 
ler  moments  of  exaltation.  Put  nearing  Osorno  it  is  seen  tliat  man 
has  frankly  eompiered.  There  are  fat  arable  lands  and  a  little  of  the 
monotony  of  a  settled  countryside.  Puerto  Varas  is  on  the  outer 
fringe  of  this  country,  hut  is  set  on  the  side  of  the  broad  lake  Llan- 
(piihiie,  dominated  by  the  volcanoes  of  Osorno  and  ('albuco. 

Pl’KKTO  VARAS. 

Puerto  Varas  is  a  beautiful  place,  but  it  is  not  ty|)ically  ('hilian. 
'Phe  frame  house's  are  too  neat  and  too  freshly  painted.  Roses  bloom 
in  the  gardens,  but  they  bloom  too  mui'li  in  accordance  with  the 
gardening  manual.  'Phere  is  not  evi'ii  enough  dust  on  (he  roads. 
One  misses  the  picturesipie  disorder  of  the  true  ('hilian  township  and 
the  warm  tones  of  thatched  “adobe”  houses. 

Beauty,  however,  has  a  thousand  faces,  and  save  when  you  find 
that  the  post  oflice  has  no  .j-cent  stamps,  you  can  forget  that  you  are 
in  ('Idle,  and  sense  to  the  full  the  a'sthetic  stimulation  it  provokes. 

Fmotion  remendiered  in  traniiuillity  being,  we  are  told,  the  motive 
of  poetry,  there  is  grave  danger  of  giving  way  to  vei’se  when  one 
thinks  of  the  beaufy  of  these  shady  roads  set  between  green  fields, 
with  the  blue  lake  stretching  away  to  the  heat-hazy  horizon;  of  ('al¬ 
buco,  springing  at  one  as  it  were,  round  the  corner  of  the  road,  a 
magnificent  mass  of  mountain  glistening  against  a  glorious  blue  sky; 
of  (he  little  deserfed  churchyaril  set  in  an  umbrageous  (‘orner  where 
(he  flowers  bloom  in  a  riot  of  color,  and  bees  buzz  over  the  graves 
of  those  who  died  fai‘  from  home;  of  the  chill  solemnity  of  the  Devil's 


I’hfitiHcraph  liy  J.  Wii«l4Tli<tKl. 

«)S()KN*)  V()I,(  .\N<»  FUOM  PUKUTO  VAK.VS. 

“If  fHif*  did  write  pixdry,  the  most  sustaimxl  ^■lI<lrl  would  concern  itself  with  the  sunset  as  seen  from  the 
hrow  of  the  hill  above  the  town.  One  would  Im>  sure  to  Ket  the  colors  all  niixtsl:  the  blues  of  lake  and 
sky  and  twilicht,  the  Kold  and  crimson,  and  the  tint  of  peach  blossom  that  mergisl  one  into  the  other  on 
the  snowy  cone  of  O.somo.” 

ono  is  sure  to  };(‘t  tlu*  colors  all  mixed — the  blues  of  lake  ami  sky  and 
twiliffht,  the  {'old  ami  crimson  and  the  tint  of  peach  blossom  that 
mer{'ed  into  the  other  on  the  snowy  cone  of  Osorno.  One.  would 
n<*t  know  (piite  where  to  place  the  red  roofs  of  the  town  or  the  evenin'!; 
star,  while  the  serenity  and  romantic  mystery  could  only  be  rendered 
by  music. 

K.Mfl.Y  DAYS. 

Perhaps  the  old  man  who  overtook  me  one  evenin{'  had  seen  the 
sun  set  so  many  times  that  it  had  become  commonplace.  Anyway, 
he  was  in  the  mood  for  talk,  and  after  learnin{',  by  the  simple  device 
of  askin{',  that  I  came  from  the  north,  and  wonderin{'  how  anybody 
could  live  there,  he  told  of  the  be{'innin{'  of  Puerto  Varas.  Of  the 


Pass;  of  meetin{'  one’s  {'reat-{;reat-{'randparents,  for  very  like  the 
old  couple  we  saw  drivin{'  in  to  church  must  have  been  our  forebears. 
The  rosy-cheeked  old  lady  saw  me,  I  am  sure,  as  a  white-fjiced  laddie 
needin''  his  holiday;  but  the  snowy-bearded  old  man  with  the  face 
of  a  confirmed  sermon  taster  no  doubt  considered  that  I  would  have 
been  better  at  church.  If  one  did  write  poetry  about  it,  the  most 
sustained  effort  would  concern  itself  with  the  sunset  as  seen  from  the 
brow  of  the  hill  far  above  the  town.  The — ,  but  why  attempt  it; 
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This  liniiirh  of  I  hi'  Chili'iin  iiiilihiry  osliililishmi'iit  is  of  ini'sliiniilili'  viihio  in  snfi'Kiunlin);  iinnini;  I'li- 
liTitrisos,  niilriKtils,  iiini  olhor  inilnsiriiil  iii'livilips.  Tlio  iMrnliiin'ros  nro  ii  lorror  lo  pvililoors,  nii'l  on 
iniiny  ixTiisions  ii  scori'  or  inori'  of  iiiriiliinpros  hnvp  lu'lil  nl  Imy  Iniinlro  is  of  strikiii);  workinon.  Thp'O 
solilii'rs  iiri'  iilso  nolisl  for  llii'  spli'iuliil  liorsi<s  thpy  riili'. 
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huiulful  of  oinijiraiits,  amonfi  whom  lu*  was  a  child  of  (>  y(*ars,  pushinj; 
into  the  primeval  forest  alonj;  a  track  from  Puerto  Montt.  How 
they  built  their  tiny  shacks  and  toiled  throujih  the  lonj;  days  at 
hurnin"  and  felling  tires.  Of  their  first  sowing  in  the  earth  between 
the  stumps,  so  that  after  the  first  year  tlmv  could  he  less  dependent 
on  food  brought  from  town.  In  the  years  that  have  interveiu*d  from 
this  peri<»d  the  wh(»le  aspect  of  the  country  had  changed  btr  him. 
The  forest  had  gone,  and  lush  fields  where  fat  cattle  graze  now  cover 
a  prosperous  countryside.  Of  c(»urse  he  was  scornfid  of  the  present 
inhabitants.  It  was  their  fathers  who  farmed,  he  said:  they  merely 
play  at  farming. 

One  goes  to  bed  early  in  Puerto  \’aras,  though  a  little  regretful, 
for  under  the  rising  moon  snow-capped  Osorno  is  gleaming  in  mystic 
light.  The  stars  are  paling  in  the  new  radiance,  but  as  yet  their 
reflections  dapple  the  water  that  is  breaking  in  miniature  wavedets 
below  one’s  window.  It  sounds  like  the  beat  of  a  pulse  in  the  deep 
silence  of  the  trampiil  night. 

TO  TIIK  AIMiKXTlXK  KHOXTIKK. 

('harming  as  is  Puerto  Varas,  it  is,  however.  f«»r  most  tourists 
the  jumping-off  place  for  the  tri|)  thnuigh  the  lakes  to  Argentine 
territory.  The  combination  <»f  conveyances  for  this  t(uir  is  arrang(*d 
to  leave  on  Tu(*sdays  and  Fridays,  so  that  the  tourist  who  has  time 
can  cho(»se  the  day  on  which  he  thinks  the  weather  is  most  pro|)itious. 
For  it  rains  fretpiently  in  this  zone.  My  (twn  experience  is  that  the 
weather  is  very  much  of  a  gamble.  Moreover,  a  certain  amount  of 
gray  weather  and  rain  add  considerably  to  the  charm  of  the  journey. 
Ibtwever.  once  you  have  chosen  the  day,  Ixatk  a  ticket  at  the  office 
in  the  village  and  pack  your  toothbrush.  But  don’t  pack  much  mor(>. 
For  though  this  is  one  of  the  best  (trganized  e.xcursions  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  if  not  imh'cd  the  (»nly  (Uu*.  and  from  the  time  you  step  (tn  board 
at  Puerto  \’aras  until  y(»ur  return  your  bags  arc*  looked  after  by  the 
company’s  servants,  the  less  luggage  you  have  the  mon*  comfortable 
will  be  the  trip.  .Vnd  don’t  include'  a  melon,  as  did  one  of  (Uir 
fellow  passengers,  who  with  truly  patriotic  intent  wished  to  sh<»w 
his  Arg('ntine  friends  the  lusciems  melons  grown  in  (’hih*.  That 
melon  did  reach  (he  frontier,  but  it  was  a  ghastly  sight. 

The  IJnininihuf  is  a  trim  little  steamer  which  plays  the  dual  rbh* 
of  yacht  and  carg(*  (ramp  fairly  well.  It  lo(»ps  along  the  lak(‘sid(‘, 
calling  at  jetties  that  h«dd  the  traveler’s  atti'iition  and  instruct  him 
on  the  export  and  import  of  pigs.  k(*gs  of  butter,  legs  of  mutton,  etc., 
that  constitute  the  trade  of  (he  country.  By  midday  it  reaches 
Knsenada,  iIk'  l(‘rminal  |)ort  iinih'r  lh<‘  shadow  of  Osorno.  .\boul 
thn‘(‘  litMises  constitute  this  port,  but  om*  of  (h(‘m  (he  trav(‘lers 
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rocojjjnizo  witli  ploasuro  us  u  hotel  where  un  exeelleiit  hmeh  is  ready 
to  he  served. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  rejjret  the  frecpieney  of  our  referenee  to 
sueh  a  jjrossly  material  thiujj  as  food.  But  after  all,  meals  are  (|uite 
important  thiujis.  and  eertainly  they  seem  more  so  when  the  wild 
eountry  throujjh  which  you  pass  tends  to  give  the  impression  that 
you  hav(‘  ahandoned  the  track  of  the  scpiare  meal. 


KAI-I.S  OK  HIO  CKTUoni’K  ItKTWKKN  I.VKK  I.I.ANta'IUUK  AND  l.AKK  TODOS  l.OS 

SANTt)S. 


After  lunch  you  tak»‘  your  soil  in  a  powerful  motor  ear  which,  after 
a  great  deal  of  cranking,  hanging  of  the  bonnet .  ami  strange  lan- 
gmige  from  the  driver,  sets  out  on  one  of  the  most  e.xhilarating 
journeys  ever  expi*rienced.  'I'he  road  first  jiasses  through  a  grove 
of  wild  fruit  tress  which,  if  not  particularly  useful,  are  exceedingly 
ilecorative.  then  dt'houches  on  the  base  of  the  volcano,  the  contour 
of  which  is  that  of  a  «*one  formed  by  the  regular  flow  of  volcanic 
material  on  all  sides.  Being  simply  pumice  stone,  on  this  mountain 
side  there  is  no  vegetation  save  fitr  a  species  of  lichen  that  seems  to 
thrive  on  the  arid  soil.  On  a  day  t»f  intense  sunlight  the  great  sm*w- 
cap  seems  about  lit  minutes  walk  away.  On  the  first  visit,  however, 
low-hanging  i-louds  blotted  it  out  so  that  one’s  attention  was  mainly 
di'vttled  to  the  wooded  range  of  hills  that  rise  sheer  fn»m  the  waters 
of  the  Kiv(*r  IVtrohue,  the  wimlings  of  whi«‘h  the  road  follows  most 
of  the  wav. 


THK  LITTLE  HOTEL  AT  PEULLA. 

This  was  Peulla.  our  lu'lginK  for  the  night.  In<lee<l  there  is  something  ver.v  like  a  .stage  set  aiwut  Peulla.  The  baths,  l)eiis,  and  meals  are  essentiaily  practicable,  and  are 

particularly  alluring  at  the  end  of  the  long  ilay 's  journey.” 
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luit  the  luMjiht  of  those  hills  is  1  have  no  idea,  hut  the  effeet  is 
that  of  a  hu};e  wall  built  up  of  ma^nifieent  trees.  Tliey  crowd 
every  led}je  and  ereviee;  not  stunted  hushlike  growths,  hut  trees 
of  widespreadinj;  foliage  of  varying  sliades  of  };reen.  Amonj;  them 
was  one  which  was  in  llower,  a  white  flower  that,  at  places,  looked 
like  driftin';  snow,  and  at  others  «;ave  one  tlie  impression  tliat  tlie 
eternal  hills  were  *;ettin';  a  little  "ray  itn  the  temples. 


THK  WHAKK  AT  PKlM.l.A,  1-AKK  OF  TODOS  l.OS  SANTOS. 


T()IH)S  LOS  SANTOS. 


Over  this  road,  thi'ii,  on  rou};h  volcanic  ash,  throu"!!  deep  dry 
courses  worn  hy  the  wintiT  torrents,  about  two  hours  later  we  reach 
IVtrohue  at  the  soutlu'rn  end  of  Lake  Todos  los  Santos.  From  this 
point  onward  most  of  the  places  which  hy  their  names  nii^ht  appear 
to  he  at  l(*ast  a  villa};(‘,  are  at  the  best  only  a  house.  Petrohue  had 
the  necessary  estahlishment  and  a  tiny  jetty  at  whose  end  lay  the 
Sti-ainship  PHrohne,  which  the  wa};  of  the  company  warned  us  to 
step  on,  not  over. 

The  Lake  of  All  Saints  is  also  called  Esmeralda,  which  is  a  much 
iiKtre  descriptive  title,  although  we  found  that  the  translucent  {;reen 
of  its  waters  was  more  that  of  ony.x  and  jade  than  emerald.  IVr- 
haps  this  was  tin*  result  of  the  overcast  sky  and  the  cloud  wreaths 
that  swirlc'l  about  the  woo<h‘d  slopes,  which  came  down  sheer  to  tin* 
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water's  edjie.  We  reerossed  llie  lake  tw<>  days  later  under  a  eloud- 
less  sky  with  both  shores  elearly  defiiu'd  and  every  mountain  appeared 
as  if  eut  out  in  eardhoard.  It  was  inajjnifieent,  hut  not  nearly  so 
roinantie  as  on  this  lowering  afternoon  when  a  fleeting  shaft  of  sun¬ 
shine  w(mld  reveal  an  unexpeeted  hillside  and  grey  eloud,  hilh^w-like, 
smoke  from  a  valley.  It  suggested  the  Scottish  Highlands  and  broken 
elans  taking  to  the  heather,  or  the  haunts  of  the  gods  of  Wagnerian 
opera. 

Of  course  the  rain  came  on.  X<»t  a  vicious  rain,  hut  one  of  these 
steady  descents  that  seem  so  congenial  to  the  Scot.  Xo  one  minded 
it.  The  captain  tied  up  the  wheel  and  made  himself  countless 
libations  of  iimt!.  We  doimed  waterproofs,  smoked  cigarettes  and 
wondered  how  anybody  could  exist  in  the  little  huts  we  saw  at  long 
intervals;  they  looked  cheerless  in  the  extreme  in  their  little  clearing 
amid  the  sodden  close  crowding  forest ;  invariably  with  the  statu- 
es<|ue  figure  of  a  lonely  woman  standing  in  the  doorway.  Hours 
passed.  The  sun  set  pallidly  behind  what  seenu'd  to  he  great  hills 
inclosing  the  western  end  of  the  lake.  Darkness  and  the  rain  were 
increasing.  We  began  to  know  what  Xoah  must  have  felt  like. 
And  we  did  not  envy  him,  even  with  his  splendid  zoo. 

AIJHIVAI,  AT  PKIT.I.A. 

dust  about  the  time  we  W(*re  resigning  ourselves  to  the  remaining 
dh  days  we  dr<*w  into  a  jetty.  It  was  now  almost  completely  dark 
and  the  rain  was  falling  torrentially.  Suddenly  there  was  a  flash  and, 
like  the  transformation  scene  in  a  theater,  (dectric  lights  blazed 
forth  along  the  path  t(»  the  hotel  whose  door  stood  invitingly  open, 
sh(»wing  a  bright  cosy  looking  interior.  'Phis  was  P(*ulla,  our  lodg¬ 
ing  for  the  night. 

It  was  a  finely  staged  effect.  Inde(“d  th(*n‘  is  something  very  like 
a  stage  “set”  about  Piudla.  Its  litth'  cluster  of  red-rooh'd  houses 
nestling  n(>ar  the  stream  that  falls  like  a  silv<‘r  cord  down  the  hill¬ 
side,  the  sawmill  and  the  cows  in  the  lee  of  a  hedge  being  milked  by 
a  rosy-cheeked  girl,  are  very  like  .\ct  II;  seem*,  a  mountain  village, 
.Switzerland.  Only  one  missed  the  ‘‘yodelling”.  However,  the  baths, 
beds  and  meals  are  essentially  “practicable”,  and  are  particularly 
alluring  at  the  end  of  the  htng  day’s  journey. 

One  w<)ke  with  the  tinkling  of  a  hell  <*alling  the  workers  to  their 
labors,  to  find  that  the  rain  had  ceased  and  the  sun  was  shining  amid 
masses  of  cumulus  clouds.  It  seemed  admirable  weather  for  the 
next  stage  of  our  journey  the  ride  to  (’asa  Pangue.  Saddh'd  horses 
were  awaiting  us,  our  hags  were  strap|H‘d  to  the  hack  of  a  mule,  and 
under  the  tutelage  of  a  taciturn  guide  we  set  out.  In  the  crisp  air  of 
early  mon)ing  it  was  delightful  to  imagine  you  wen*  a  centaiir  and 
start  off  at  a  galloj).  It  hardly  f(*lt  cpiite  tin*  same,  Intwever,  when 


the  "uide  kept  us  {jallopiiif;  aloiif;  forest  tracks  and  over  the  rocky 
l)ed  of  the  Pangue.  lie  would  doubtless  have  "alloped  us  through 
the  swift  river  itself  had  it  not  been  that  he  mi{;ht  have  tost  a  horse. 
The  post  station  of  ('asa  Panf^ue  is  set  by  the  ford.  When  we  rode, 
into  the  stal)tes  there  it  was  onl\’  permitted  us  to  fall  off  our  horses, 
mount  the  mules  that  awaited  saddled,  and  bejjin  the  Ion"  slow  climb 
over  the  rid"e  of  the  cordillera. 


Ko.vn  FROM  rKUI.l,A  TO  CASA  PANi'.UE. 


“  In  lln'crisji  air  of  early  inorninK  it  was  <lelif:lil(iil  to  iniaiiiiu*  yon  wore  a  contaur  and  start  otT  at  a  Rallop. 
It  hardly  felt  (|iiile  tlio  same,  however,  when  the  itnide  kept  us  galloping  along  forest  tracks  and  over  the 
rocky  herl  of  the  Patigne.'’ 

'Phe  promise  of  the  morniii"  had  not  been  fiillilled.  The  Itrijjhtness 
had  faded,  and  as  we  rose  to  the  hi"her  altitudes  we  entered  a  stratum 
of  clouds  that  limited  the  vision.  This,  however,  "ave  us  more  time 
to  study  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  mule.  It  is  a  line  animal.  My 
specimen  plodded  up  the  rou"h  road  with  unruflled  pei’sistence  under 
an  almost  continuous  (la"ellation.  In  time  one  "ot  a  bit  tired  of  it. 
but  apparently  I  had  not  been  keen  enou"h  at  my  task,  for  I  was  the 
last  to  reach  the  frontier,  where  the  remainder  of  the  [larty  had 
halted,  and  the  leader  by  .some  sort  of  conjurin"  trick  had  produced 
a  bottle  of  wine.  'I'lie  visible  symbol  of  the  frontier  is  a  stark,  iron 
post  with  “('liile”  on  <*ne  side  and  ‘‘Arjicntine"  on  the  other.  The 
shlftiii"  of  this  post  a  mile  or  (wo  either  way  did  not  seem  worth  all 
the  bother  and  the  threat  of  war  aroused  some  years  a"o. 
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It  is  a  sharp,  (juick  drop  to  Lacuna  Fn'a  whero,  witli  great  delight, 
we  left  our  mules,  partook  of  the  hot  coffee  that  awaited  us.  aiul  em- 
harked  on  a  rowboat  that  conveyed  us  the  short  distance  across  the 
lake. 

Fria  is  the  smallest  of  the  chain  of  lakes,  and  probably  the  prettiest. 
It  is  also  the  coldest,  as  it  might  well  he.  shut  in  by  steep  tree-clad 
hills  and  fed  by  the  glaciers  of  Tronador.  We  took  the  existence  of 
Tronador  on  trust,  for  the  mist  still  rolled  low  over  the  landscape. 

PUERTO  BLEST. 

Finally,  a  welcome  tramp  over  about  2  miles  of  soggy  road,  ending 
with  a  sprint  to  escape  the  rain  which  now  began  to  fall  heavily, 
brought  us  to  the  long  low  inn  of  Puerto  Blest  and  the  end  of  our 
journey. 

Puerto  Blest  lies  in  a  little  sheltered  corner  of  the  stormy  Lake 
Nahuelhuapi,  with  the  huge  bulk  of  the  “Tres  Ilermanos”  soaring 
away,  as  it  were,  from  its  dooi-step.  The  range  of  vision  is  limited, 
and  we  had  plenty*  of  time  to  gather  all  the  details,  for  the  whole 
afternoon  and  evening  we  enjoyed  the  spectacle  of  a  mountain  storm. 
Rain  fell  in  torrents,  the  lightning  flashed  and  thunder  went  crashing 
over  our  heads. 

Were  we  bored  i  Xot  a  bit  of  it ;  for  we  found  that  the  honey- 
mooners  of  the  train  had  arrived  a  stage  before  us,  and,  having  ap¬ 
parently  got  rather  satiated  with  the  look  of  each  other’s  eyes, 
welcomed  a  third  and  fourth  for  bridge.  Then  there  was  our  friend 
the  homesick  ‘‘  gaucho.”  He  was  a  gaucho  in  his  Sunday  ch)thes,  but 
the  wide  trousers  drawn  in  at  the  ankles,  the  broad  brimmed  som¬ 
brero,  and  especially  the  long,  keen  knife  stuck  in  his  belt,  proclaimed 
his  class.  But  one  wondered  what  the  knife  was  for,  as  it  was  (|uite 
out  of  harmony  with  his  whole  bearing.  His  well  shaped  almost 
effeminate  face,  the  calm  soft,  brown  eyes  and  the  low  musical  voice 
did  not  go  well  with  a  foot-long  knife,  nor  one’s  conception  of  the 
virile  gaueho.  But  then  he  was  m)t  a  real  gaucho.  Born  in  one  of 
the  southern  towns  of  (’bile  he  Inul  worked  for  20  years  in  the  Argen¬ 
tine  pampas,  married,  made  a  little  money,  and  was  now  going 
home.  He  spoke  of  his  years  of  exile  on  the  wide  monotonous  plains, 
but  “Always  I  said  there  is  no  place  like  Chile.”  No;  there  is  no 
place  like  C'hile,  or  wherever  is  one’s  native  land  when  the  wander¬ 
lust  has  spent  itself  and  we  yearn  for  our  own  people.  He  was  going 
home.  We  saw  him  set  out,  his  little  bundle  of  bedding  and  posses¬ 
sions  barely  protecteil  from  the  soaking  rain,  his  wife  sheltering  under 
her  shawl  a  little  tin  of  sugar.  We  waved  him  goodluck. 


l-<is  CANTAKOS  lUVEK,  NKAK  I’l  E 
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As  (larkiioss  canu*  down,  the  wind  roso  to  join  the  storm  which 
was  now'  at  the  rijjlit  pitch  for  real  enjoyment,  the  lamp  heinj^  lit, 
more  wood  heiii"  heaped  on  the  stove,  round  which  we  sat  toasting 
our  toes  and  telling  ghost  stories.  When  we  retired  to  bed  it  was  to 
lie  listening  to  the  storm  growing  more  intense,  and  conjure  up  all 
the  thrills  one  could  from  the  recollection  of  tales  of  mountain  inns 
and  lost  travelers,  of  evil  looking  landlords  who  would  cheerfully 
cut  your  throat  for  your  purse,  a  woman’s  screams  heard  during  a 
lull  in  the  storm,  and  all  the  other  elements  of,  we  admit,  tawdry 
romance.  But  it  was  no  use.  A  day  in  an  unaccustomed  saddle  made 
it  impossible  h»r  even  the  noise  of  the  storm  to  keep  om*  from  sleep. 

TIIK  RKTI  KN  .lOl  RXKY. 

Looking  from  the  window  the  following  morning  we  were  amazed 
to  see  a  mass  of  shining  gold.  It  seemed  like  a  fairy  tale  come  true. 
In  reality  it  was  the  rays  of  the  newly  risen  sun  aglow  on  a  wet  hill¬ 
side.  For  the  storm  hail  blown  itself  out  during  the  night  and  the 
morning  was  one  of  unsullied  perfection.  The  sky  was  a  cool,  washed 
blue,  the  wet  woods  were  a  glorious  green,  and  there  was  a  crisj)  tang 
in  the  air  that  made  life  seem  a  wonderful  gift,  ruder  such  conditions 
we  made  the  return  trip  and  had  revealed  to  us  a  new  land.  One 
would  like  to  linger  over  this  journey  in  retrospect,  hut  as  the  reader’s 
patience  is  doubtless  as  limited  as  my  supply  of  adjectives  1  will  only 
endeavor  to  indicate  a  few  of  the  panoramas  that  were  still  able  to 
e.xcite  the  senses  already  saturati'd  in  beauty.  One  of  these  was  the 
little  lake  of  “Los  (Vmtaros,”  a  cup  of  blue  water  held  in  the  hollow 
of  the  hills  a  very  short  distance  from  Puerto  Blest.  When  we  saw 
it  that  morning  after  the  storm,  holding  an  inverted  picture  of  sky 
and  snow-clad  mountain  in  its  howl,  we  were  afraid  to  speak  above  a 
whisj)er  lest  we  should  desecrate  this  haunt  of  ancient  peace. 

Awe  held  us  again  as  we  were  rowed  across  Laguna  Frias  when, 
rounding  a  jutting  jioint,  the  majestic  vision  of  Tronador  swung  into 
view.  In  the  clear  air  it  seemed  very  near  the  great  hlue-green 
glaciers  that  pour  Ln  frozen  motion  down  its  scarred  precipitous  Hanks, 
half  hidden  in  the  snowdrifts  which,  deepened  by  the  storm  of  the 
night,  glistened  with  an  almost  uncanny  brilliance.  So  we  saw  it 
once  again  as  we  crossed  the  frontier  and  were  ilescending  into  (’bile. 
It  Hashed  on  us  at  a  twist  of  the  road  over  the  ridge  of  a  wooded  hill. 
Another  turn  or  two  and  we  looked  down  into  the  valley  of  the  Pangue 
and  across  to  ‘‘Todos  Los  Santos,”  Tronador,  Punta  Aguda,  Osorno, 
and  other  peaks  whose  names  1  never  learned,  soaring  in  superb 
magnilicence  high  above  this  green  and  hospitable  land. 

You  can  he  sure  that  we  did  not  bother  Hogging  our  mules  when 
such  scenery'  was  to  he  enjoyed.  We  let  them  jog  on  as  they  pleased 
and,  happily,  as  the)'  were  gi>ing  home,  it  pleased  them  to  keep 
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movin*;.  But  evtui  tlu*  road  had  clianijed.  If  it  liad  seemed  a  rather 
sullen  forest  track  on  our  upward  journey,  it  now  showed  a  more 
charming  aspect.  It  was  bordered  with  an  infinite  variety  of  wild 
(lowers  of  brilliant  coloring.  Bees  and  butterflies  boomed  and 
dickered  in  the  dappled  sunlight.  And  one  imagined  that  looking 
tlown  some  cool  grove  of  trees  we  should  see  the  elves  at  play. 

HACK  AT  PEULLA. 

It  was  late  afternoon  as  we  came  pricking  through  the  woods 
that  lie  near  Peulla — ■“  Pricking,”  at  any  rate,  is  what  the  knights 
did  in  the  days  of  chivalry  when  traveling  through  the  woods  in 
search  of  distressed  damsels  to  succor.  It  must  have  been  a  fine 
occupation,  especially  if  the  woods  were  so  full  of  light  and  shade 
and  cool  beauty  as  these  we  traversed.  We  came  to  Peulla  just  as 
the  sun  was  setting,  and  the  electric-light  condensed-milk  poster 
was  coming  to  life,  the  cows  going  back  to  the  fields  after  milking, 
the  workers  homing,  and  the  evening  star  rising  in  the  west. 

The  glorious  weather  held  all  next  day  when  we  recrossed  “Todos 
los  Santos,”  its  waters  now  the  legitimate  emerald  shade;  the  pano¬ 
rama  of  wood  and  snow-capped  mountain  having  all  the  hard  beauty 
of  a  chromo.  Osorno,  too,  as  we  swung  round  its  base,  had  just  a 
little  of  the  unreality  of  unsullied  definition.  But  Lake  Llancpiihue 
was  hazy  with  the  heat  of  afternoon,  so  that  it  was  good  to  lounge 
in  a  shady  corner  of  the  deck  and  dream,  as  the  steamer  coasted 
from  jetty  to  jetty.  About  these  little  piers  were  fair-haired  men 
and  buxom,  rosy-cheeked  womei\,  and  children  that  seemed  just  a 
little  too  clean. 

It  was  delightful,  hut  again  one  could  not  help  feeling  that  it  was 
not  Chilian.  Perhaps  it  does  not  try  to  he.  Maybe  it  is  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  live  up  to  its  name  of  the  Chilian  Switzerland. 

It  was,  I  think,  one  of  the  Caroline  poets,  a  rather  downhearted 
one,  who  asked,  ‘‘  What  is  heauty  ?  it  lasts  hut  a  day.  ”  Chronologi¬ 
cally  I  suppose  it  does.  But  the  mental  records  of  heauty  experi¬ 
enced  are  as  enduring  as  our  human  mechanism.  Yet  deep  as  we 
had  steeped  ourselves  in  heauty  in  these  days  of  lounging  round  the 
lakes,  there  came  a  time  on  the  homeward  journey  when  the  habits 
of  a  commercial  life  began  to  assert  themselves,  and  one  speculated 
on  the  future  of  this  district.  On  a  ridge  of  the  cordillera  one  saw 
the  abandoned  workings  of  a  long-deceased  company.  And  there  will 
he  in  the  memory  of  most  the  reports  of  a  grandiose  scheme  for  the 
establishment  of  a  huge  iron-smelting  plant  on  one  of  the  estuaries 
of  this  lake  country,  generally  suppt)sed  to  be  fathered  by  the  famous 
firm  of  Krupp. 


LAKE  FKIa,  with  TKONADOH  IN  THE  BACKHKOfXD. 

‘Awe  hold  us  again  as  we  were  rowed  across  Laguna  Krla  when,  rounding  a  jutting  point,  the  majestic  vision  of  Tronador  swung  into  view.  In  the  clear  air  it 

seemiKl  very  near.” 
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It  is  not  in  tliis  fashion,  however,  that  progress  will  he  made.  It  I 

will  he  hy  the  slow  labor  of  the  settler  who  in  solitude  and  privation  ■ 

will  clear  the  forest  and  one  day  sow  and  reap  in  the  fertile  valleys.  . 

But  where  are  these  settlers  to  come  from  ?  Even  in  the  oldest  i 

inhabited  parts  of  ("bile  there  is  but  a  thinly  spread  population.  1 

f  I  had  just  reached  this  point  in  my  speculations  when  the  train 

I  ilrew  up  at  a  little  country  station.  I'he  sun  was  just  setting  and  its 

t  rosy,  golden  ha/e  bathed  a  little  group  that  stood  on  an  embankment 

I  near  the  line.  Then*  was  a  traveling  harvester,  a  strong,  bronzed 

I  peasant,  with  a  sickle  over  his  shouhler  and  in  his  haiul  a  little 

bundle  tied  with  a  cloth.  At  his  feet  sat  his  wife,  suckling  her  i 

I  child.  ^ 

I  It  was  nature  imitating  art,  and  borrowing  from  a  Walter  t'rane 

’  illustration  t»)  the  May-<lay  issue  of  a  Socialist  paper.  But  it  was 

1  also  an  answer  to  my  speculations,  ritimately  it  will  be  these 

patient,  half-articulate  people  who  will  tame  nature  to  their  will, 
make  these  lands  produce  m»)re  than  pleasure  to  the  peripatetic 
‘  tourist,  and  perhaps  feed  with  the  ft)od  of  their  land  the  folk  of  other 

lands.  All  the  same,  I  am  ghul  to  have  seen  it  before  it  had  any 
F  implied  noble  mission. 


IX  K('()N()MI('S  as  well  as  in  industrial  alfaii-s,  Peru  would  seem 
to  he  at  a  point  in  her  centuries  of  development  where  she  may 
he  able  to  take  the  utmost  advantajje  of  her  almost  limitless 
resources. 

Duriii};  the  period  of  the  Inca  empire,  a  fjreat  af'ricultural  periotl, 
the  Indians  proved  the  possibility  of  land  cultivation  and  cattle  rais¬ 
in"  not  only  in  the  narrow  valleys  of  the  Sierra  region,  hut  also  on 
the  hi"h  Andean  table-lands. 

In  colonial  times,  marked  by  the  (piest  and  development  of  the 
rich  minerals  and  precious  metals  of  Peru,  the  country  came  to  he 
one  of  the  leadin"  mineral  nations  of  the  world,  both  as  to  output 
and  inherent  resources. 

Karly  in  the  independence  period  the  "reat  national  wealth  in 
"uano  of  the('hincha  Islands  and  the  nitrates  in  southern  Peru  were 
developed,  and  when  through  the  war  of  the  Pacific  Peru  lost  much  of 
her  guano  industry  to  her  creditors  and  her  nitrate  provinces  to  C'hile, 
there  arose  her  present  economic  era  of  industrial  development  and 
renewed  cultivation  of  her  agricultural  and  mineral  riches.  It  is  to 
these  last  developments  that  Peru  owes  her  present  status  and  prog¬ 
ress  and  it  is  through  these  that  she  looks  out  expectantly  upctn  a 
promising  future. 

.srcjAK 

In  connection  with  Peru’s  agricultural  wealth  and  development, 
sugar  has  been  an  important  product.  The  introduction  of  new 
machinery  as  well  as  modern  improvements  in  the  cultivation,  have 
marked  the  last  decade  until  Peru’s  output  of  sugar  per  annum  has 
reached  nearly  dOO, ()()()  tons.  While  immediately  after  the  war  of 
lS7h  sugar  exports  from  Peru  amount(‘d  to  only  .SI  ,d.jr),77:i,  in  a  recent 
''y(‘ar  Peruvian  sugar  exported  reached  the  figure  of  .S4(),():i(),H')(). 

A  fitting  example  «»f  a  modern  Peruvian  sugar  mill  is  that  of  Car- 
tavio,  owned  by  the  (Irace  interests,  an  establishment  that  both  in 
modern  machinery  e(|uipm(“nt  and  also  in  general  administration  com¬ 
pares  favorably  with  any  similar  plant  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Hacienda  ('artavio  is  an  estate  of  about  :5(),()()()  acres,  of  which  K,.")00 
are  devoted  to  growing  sugar  cane,  the  rest  being  used  for  other  crops 
and  for  [)asture.  It  is  situat<*d  on  the  seacoast  of  Peru  about  twenty- 
five  miles  north  of  .Salaverry.  The  estate  is  flat,  with  a  slight  slope 
toward  the  W(‘st,  and  agricultural  machinery  of  all  kinds  is  employed. 
There  are  nearly  2,()()()  hors(‘s,  nudes,  and  oxen  on  the  place;  l>7o 
buildings,  consisting  of  laborers’  and  employees’  houses,  warehouses, 
shops,  two  schools,  a  moving  picture  theat<*r,  a  church  and  a  hospital. 


MAP  SHOWING  SOMK  OK  TIIK  PIUNl’lPAI,  I’OKTS  AXD  PUOniTTS  OK  PKRr. 

throughout  the  year,  except  for  a  sliort  stoppajje  in  March  or  April. 
In  1921  additions  were  made  to  the  plant,  consisting  of  a  lo  roll 
Fulton  mill  and  other  new  machinery,  so  that  at  present  the  capacity 
of  the  factory  is  2,01)0  tons  of  cane  per  day. 


corrox. 

Another  outstanding  agricultural  product  is  cott»m  raised  in  Piura 
and  Ica  on  the  Peruvian  seacoast.  While  in  1SS7  the  Peruvians 
exported  only  about  .¥:it)(),000  worth  of  cotton,  m  a  recent  year  this 
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fijjuro  reached  $.‘i3,2S4,22.j.  Tlie  modern  cotton  mills  about  Lima 
and  in  other  sections  of  the  west  coast  are  turninf;  out  a  product  of 
a  (|uality  which  betokens  much  for  the  future  of  this  Peruvian  in¬ 
dustry,  the  cotton  from  Piura  especially  bavin"  a  hi"h  reputation  in 
world  markets. 

The  Vitarte  cott(Ui  mill,  as  an  example,  located  on  the  (Vntral  Rail¬ 
way  of  Peru,  about  10  miles  up  the  Rimac  Valley  from  Lima,  has 
about  750  looms  and  15,000  spindles.  There  are  about  450  operatives. 
The  cotton  used  is  known  as  ‘“Peruvian  smooth,”  of  a  loiifjer  staple 
than  American  “middliii".” 


('ourteity  of  Tht  Graet  Log. 


HALKS  OK  COTTON  AT  THE  I.NCA  MILL. 


The  Inca  cotton  mill,  the  hugest  in  Peru,  like  the  \*itarte  mill  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Grace  interests,  is  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  Lima. 
It  has  000  looms  and  24,000  spindles.  There  are  000  operatives. 

The  total  number  of  cotton  looms  runniii"  in  Peru  in  1919  was 
nearly  3,300,  and  the  capital  invested  reaches  approximately  .S4,000, 
000.  There  are  ei"ht  cotton  mills  in  Peru  etpiipped  hugely  with  mod¬ 
ern  machines. 

AORK  TLTI  KAL  PRoni  l  TS. 

The  variety  of  Peru’s  agricultural  resources  is  revealed  not  only  in 
the  products  of  an  approximately  temperate  and  semi-tropical  cli¬ 
mate,  but  in  the  sunny  valleys  on  the  Oriental  slope  of  the  Andes  are 
found  sufjar  cane,  coffee,  cascarrilla,  vegetable  ivory,  rubber  forests, 
rice,  wheat,  alfalfa,  and  virtually  all  of  the  fruits  and  products  of  soil 
germane  to  tropical  regions. 


Courtofiy  of  The  Grace  Log. 

nUYINO  WOOL  AT  AREQUIPA. 

Petroleum  is  another  Peruvian  produet  l)ein‘;  exjdoited  in  the  coast 
district  of  Peru,  particularly  in  the  northern  section  where  five  fields 
are  in  operation.  In  1903  petroleum  production  was  worth  S4 15,000; 
hut  in  191S  this  production  was  335,000  tons,  valued  at  .'510,900,150. 

PERTVIAX  GOLD. 

As  it  was  {jold  that  made  Peru  famous  and  attracted  to  her  .shores 
the  early  Spanish  adventurers,  so  to-day  this  country  is  rich  in  this 
precious  metal.  Peru  occupies  the  si.xth  place  in  the  world’s  gold 
production  and  the  first  place  in  South  America.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  formations  of  gold  are  found  upon  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  one  auriferous  deposit  in  this  region  contains 
more  gold  than  has  ever  been  found  in  (’alifornia.  The  famous  de¬ 
posits  at  Aporoma,  several  miles  in  length,  are  estimated  to  contain 
gold  to  the  value  of  .5200, 000, 000.  The  traveler  in  Peru  will  he  told 
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Rice  is  also  found  in  the  Department  of  Lihertad,  and  cocoa  is 
raised  in  the  Andean  valleys,  while  vineyards  along  the  coast  in  lea 
and  Mocjuigua  yielded  in  a  recent  year  a  million-dollar  crop. 

The  production  of  rubber  developed  rapidly  in  Peru  in  the  years 
immediately  preceding  the  World  War. 

In  1887  the  production  was  only  444,000  kilos,  while  in  1915  the 
production  reached  3,000,000  kilos,  or  more  than  eight  times  the  pre¬ 
vious  output.  In  spite  of  the  competition  in  rubber  from  Java  and 
Sumatra,  the  Peruvians  maintain  faith  in  the  future  of  their  rubber 
zone  because  of  its  unlimited  resources. 


Courtesy  of  The  Grace  Log. 
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The  coppf'f  industry  has  com*’  to  Iho  front  in  I’crn 
and  K»s  inado  rVmarkalili*  procri'ss.  In  ittOlt 
Peruvian  pnxlnction  of  copper  was  only  alxHit 
Is.DtIO.nttU  pounds,  while  in  1921  it  rrachtxl  tUMirly 
thr»>e  linn's  this  amount,  or  al>ont  j(M)0t),()(l<l 
putmds. 
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how  tliese  mines  were  at  one  time  worked  by  the  Ineas,  and  how  the 
Inambari  River  and  its  tributaries  are  veritable  gold  pockets,  and  also 
how  the  mountain  regions  of  the  Sierra  proper  are  rich  in  quartz  lodes. 
The  scale  of  Peru’s  richness  in  this  latter  mineral  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country  there  is  to  be  found 
a  group  of  quartz  lodes,  ten  of  which,  extending  across  a  deep  valley, 
ascend  the  slopes  and  traverse  a  high  plateau.  The  outcrop  of  these 
lodes  is  said  to  be  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  above  the  lowest  level  of 
the  valley,  while  the  lodes  extend  downward  to  unknown  depths. 
The  great  difficulty  in  all  of  these  mines  is  the  lack  of  sufficient  capi¬ 
tal  to  install  proper  machinery  and  provide  proper  transportation. 

COPPER  INDUSTRY. 

The  copper  industry  has  come  to  the  front  in  Peru  and  is  making 
remarkable  progress.  In  1903  Peruvian  production  of  copper  was 
only  about  18,000,000  pounds,  while  in  1921  it  reachetl  nearly  three 
times  this  amount,  or  about  50,000,000  pounds.  Americans  have 
particular  interest  in  the  copper  industry,  since  over  $30,000,000  have 
been  expended  by  an  American  syndicate  in  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  prop¬ 
erty,  which  occupies  one  of  the  highest  and  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  mining  plants  in  the  world,  a  railroad  running  to  it  up  the  sides 
of  the  Andes.  Many  collateral  improvements  have  been  made  and 
are  still  being  made. 

The  Cerro  de  Pasco  Copper  Corporation  was  one  of  the  few  copper 
companies  to  continue  operations  during  the  entire  year  of  1921. 
This  company  was  also  one  of  the  few  big  producers  which  actually 
made  money  on  their  operations.  The  company  is  building  a  new 
$9, 000, 000  smelter  at  Oroya,  Peru,  12,000  feet  above  sea  level.  This 
smelter  will  be  able  to  handle  a  minimum  of  2,500  tons  of  ore  daily. 

The  following  statistics  of  production  are  approximate  only  and 
may  vary  from  year  to  year: 

Ore,  500,000  tons  per  year;  blister  copper,  70,000,000  pounds,  con¬ 
taining  0,000,000  ounces  of  silver  and  30,000  ounces  of  gold;  coal, 
300,000  tons;  coke  from  coke  ovens,  ()0,000  tons;  output  of  hydro- 
<'lectric  plant,  20,000  horsepower. 

The  altitude  of  the  corporation’s  properties  ranges  from  12,200 
feet  to  15,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

These  copper  mines  usually  employ  about  200  American  workmen, 
together  with  6,000  native  Peruvians.  Including  the  families,  there 
is  a  population  of  about  25,000  people,  forming  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  communities  to  be  found  in  South  America. 

VANADIUM. 

Another  important  mining  output  of  Peru  is  vanadium,  in  which 
Peru  holds  the  first  place  in  the  world,  for  70  per  cent  of  the  world’s 
supply  of  vanadium  comes  from  the  Peruvian  Andean  section. 

The  mines  of  the  Vanadium  (Corporation  of  America  are  located  at 
Mina  Rogra,  Department  of  Junin,  Peru,  about  50  miles  west  of 
107120  22  Hull.  1 - 5 


Cutjrt09>‘  of  The  Gruet  Log, 
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(’erro  de  Pasco,  at  an  altitude  of  about  16,000  feet  above  sea  level  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  main  range  of  the  Andes  and  are  the  highest 
known  mining  operations  in  the  world. 

In  the  past  the  corporation  has  been  dependent  upon  llamas  for  the 
transportation  of  the  ore  from  the  mine  to  the  railroad, but  it  has  lately, 
at  very  great  expense,  installed  a  railroad  from  the  mine  to  Lake 
Punrun — which,  In’  the  way,  is  the  highest  navigated  lake  in  the 
world — thence  the  ore  is  conveyed  across  this  lake  for  a  distance  of 
about  10  miles,  then  by  another  railroad  to  Ricran,  the  corporation 
station  on  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  Railway. 

The  chief  uses  of  vanadium  may  be  listed  as  follows:  It  is  used 
for  high-speed  tool  steels  in  amounts  varying  from  1  to  2  per  cent, 
and  for  machine  tools;  also  extensively  in  automobile  construction 
of  springs,  transmission  parts,  axles,  crank  shafts,  connecting  rods, 
steering  knuckles  and  levers,  and  ball  and  roller  bearings.  It  is 
used  for  locomotive  frames,  axles,  connecting  rods,  piston  rods,  valve 
parts,  and  springs;  for  hammer  piston  rods,  pneumatic  tools,  metal- 
cutting  saws  anil  edge  tools;  for  crank  shafts  and  line  and  tail 
shafts  of  warships;  for  torpedo  air  flasks;  airplane  engine  construc¬ 
tion  and  fittings,  and  for  thin  armor  for  tanks,  cars,  and  trucks.  It 
is  also  used  for  machine-gun  barrels,  rifles,  and  heavy  guns,  and  in 
making  cast-iron  parts  of  gas  and  oil  engines;  and,  in  short,  wherever 
a  steel  of  high  physical  properties  and  of  ability  to  stand  great  fatigue 
and  heavy  duty  is  reipiired. 

It  is  of  interest  also  to  note  that  bismuth  is  being  found  in  increas¬ 
ing  (piantities  near  (Vrro  de  Pasco,  separate  from  other  minerals. 

It  is  significant  that  in  the  mining  regions  of  Peru  foreigners  have 
the  same  rights  as  the  natives,  and  that  the  taxes  are  not  exorbitant. 
The  native  Indian  has  proved  to  be  a  successful  miner,  being  able 
to  live  and  work  advantageously  in  high  altitudes  and  revealing 
unusual  endurance  and  skill  in  mining  activities.  The  labor  ques¬ 
tion  is  thus  for  the  most  part  satisfactorily  solved. 

Other  minerals  existent  in  Peru,  many  of  them  in  large  quantity 
and  waiting  only  proper  means  of  development,  are  silver,  lead,  quick¬ 
silver,  cojd,  zinc,  sulphur,  cobalt,  and  salt. 

Irrigation  in  the  desert  portions  of  Peru  has  jiroved  the  remark¬ 
able  fertility  of  the  soil,  while  the  frequent  rivers  furnish  excellent 
water-power  facilities.  The  railways  of  Peru,  while  still  inadequate 
to  care  for  the  needs  of  so  great  an  exjianse  of  country,  are  well 
managed  and  have  proved  their  utility  in  carrying  products  to  the 
west  coast  ports. 

Like  every  other  South  American  country,  Peru  waits  for  the  larger 
development  of  her  resources  upon  proper  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  The  country  has  been  likened,  with  some  justice,  to  a  small  boy 
who  has  money  in  the  bank,  but  who  is  unable  to  get  at  it  because 
he  has  no  key.  Railways  and  means  of  transportation  in  general 
are  the  keys  |)articularly  needed  at  present  to  open  to  the  world 
Peruvian  riches. 
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TIIK  Brazilian  press  j)ai<l  a  <;lo\vin«;  tribute  to  Dr.  J.  C.  Branner, 
late  president  of  Stanford  I’niversity,  on  the  oeeasion  of  his 
death  on  March  1  of  this  year. 

Dr.  Brainier  was  a  };ood  friend  of  Brazil,  and  as  such  he  is 
reineinhered,  not  only  for  the  "reat  value  of  his  scientific  researches 
performed  in  tliat  country,  hut  for  tlie  constant  and  sympathetic 

interest  which  he  took  in 
all  things  Brazilian. 

Dr.  Branner ’s  first  visit 
to  Brazil  took  place  in  1875, 
when,  together  withOrville 
Derley,  Hichard  Rathhun, 
Herbert  Smith,  and  other 
pupils  of  that  great  mas¬ 
ter  of  geological  science, 
Charles  Frederic  Hart,  they 
accompanied  their  distin¬ 
guished  professor  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  his  post  as  imperial 
geologist  of  Brazil  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  vacation 
which  he  had  spent  in  the 
United  States. 

On  the  death  of  Dr. 
Hart  in  the  same  year,  Dr. 
Branner  was  made  Director 
of  the  Imperial  Geological 
(’ommission  and  continued 
to  hold  that  post  during  a 
long  succession  of  years.  At  a  later  period  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  mining  company  of  Sao  (’yriacao,  in  Minas,  as  engineer  and 
interjireter.  After  some  time  he  withdrew  from  Brazil,  hut  re¬ 
turned  at  a  later  period  in  the  capacity  of  special  botanist,  liav- 
ing  been  sent  out  by  Thomas  A.  Edison,  in  search  of  timber  suit¬ 
able  for  certain  uses  in  electric  apparatus;  and  at  a  still  later 
date  he  representeil  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Ignited 
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Returning  to  the  United  States  in  1883,  he  was  made  topographical 
geologist  of  the  Pennsylvania  Survey,  from  which  post  he  was  called  to 
a  professorship  of  geology  in  the  University  of  Indiana. 

In  1891,  when  Stanford  University  was  founded,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  geology.  Sometime  later  he  was  appointed  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  and,  at  a  still  later  date,  president  of  that  institution. 

Dr.  Branner  directed  two  scientific  explorations  in  Brazil,  one  under 
the  auspices  of  Alexander  Agassiz  in  1899  and  the  other  in  1911  with 
the  aid  of  Prof.  Richard  A.  L.  Phrose. 

Dr.  Branner’s  relations  with  Brazil  were  very  close.  He  j)ul)lished 
a  volume  on  the  geology  of  that  country,  a  large  numher  of  special 
memoii-s,  besides  a  grammar  of  the  Portuguese  language.  His 
writings  on  geology  and  physical  geology  are  very  numerous.  Another 
important  contribution  of  his  is  a  work  on  ceramics.  He  was  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  Brazilian  Academy  of  Letters,  to  which 
he  was  elected  in  1913  to  succeed  Count  Monsaraz,  who  in  his  turn 
had  succeeded  Henrik  Ibsen. 


SESOH  don  FUANCISCO  SANCIIKZ  I-ATOI  K,  envoy  EXTI{A0UI)INAHY  and  min- 
ISTEK  I’I.ENII'OTENTIAUY  OF  <iUATEMAEA  TO  THE  I'NITED  STATES. 

Sciitir  I.atoiir,  a  native  of  QuozaltenanRo.Oiiatcmala.has  lii'Icl  nuni<Toii.s  important  posts  in  tiu'service 
of  hi.s  liovi-rnmont.  He  wa.san  alderman  of  the  city  of  Oiiatemala:  assistant  director  of  the  I'entral 
National  Institute  for  Young  .Men;  National  Treasurer  of  Oiiatemala;  .Menilier  oftheNaticaial  As.sem- 
til.v,  serving  two  terms;  1-irst  Secn-tary  of  a  Siacial  .Mission  to  Wa.sliington  in  I'JOi-H;  Charge 
d’Atfaires  ad  inlirim,  and  First  Secretar.v  of  the  l.egation  in  Wa.shington  from  littl  to  tirill;  Charge 
d’Alfaires  from  Deci-mtHir,  lirjt,  to  .Vpril,  l!t22.  He  was  appointerl  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
.Minister  I’lenipotentiary  tothe  Cniteri  Slates  April  is,  1922, and  on  the  following  May2:twas  receiveil 
l>y  I'residenl  Harding 


KUKAKINC  (IKOI  NI)  KoU  TUK  I  NITKI)  STATKS  KXI’OSITION  lU  II.DISti  AT  KU>  DE 
JANElKt),  IIKAZII.. 

The  I'liiti'd  Stiilcs  (lOytTiiiiu'iil  :k|i|>r<)|>ri:itt'(l  iKirtinpatioii  in  this  (Viitoni.ml  Kxrusilioii 

A  sill'  wus  purcluksi-il  in  I  he  very  heart  of  the  city  niMtn  which  loen'ot  the  pavilion  which  will,  at  t  lie  close 
of  the  Kx|>ositioti,  iM-eome  Hie  iwrinanent  I'niteil  States  eniinvssy.  r:  A  ^ronp  of  proniinent  Amer¬ 

icans  who  partieiiiated  in  the  I’ronnil-lireakinK  et'n'inonies.  Tlie  Ki'iitlemun  in  the  ei'iiter,  wi'ariiiK  white 
trousers,  is  Mr.  Frank  L.  I’ai'kard,  the  architect.  .\t  his  right  is  the  I'niti'd  Stales  .\mliossador  to 
Kmzil,  Hon.  Edwin  V.  Morgan.  Ilehiinl  .Mr.  .Morgan  and  a  little  to  his  right  is  I'ol.  D.  ('oilier,  the 
(Tnitisl  Stales  ('ominissioner  (icneral  to  the  Ex|H>silion.  I.oirir:  The  site  of  the  I'niteil  States  Kuilding 
is  indicated  liy  a  wliite  circle.  In  the  foregronnil  and  to  the  left  is  t’astk'  Hill,  which  is  lieing  removed 
to  make  way  for  the  constnictioii  of  ExiHisilion  buildings.  The  temiHirary  railroad  tracks  run  along 
what  will  be  the  “Avenue  of  Nations,"  the  chief  thoroughfare  of  the  Exposition. 


Courteny  of  El  GrAfieo.  Bocota,  Colombia. 

EXrH-VXr.E  OF  RATIFICATIONS  OF  THE  TREATY  BETWEEN  COLOMBIA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES,  ABRIL  6,  1922. 

Photofraph  takrn  in  the  Department  of  Foreign  Relations,  Bogota,  Colombia.  Seated,  left  to  right:  .Sertor  Don  J.  M.  Oonzaler,  Valencia;  Hon.  Hoff¬ 
man  Philip,  United  States  Minister  to  Colombia;  Seilor  Dr.  .\.  J.  I’rilie,  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations;  Seflor  Dr.  Constantino  Barco.  Standing, 
left  to  right:  Seftor  Don  Carlos  Tamayo,  Seflor  Don  Leopoldo  Montejo,  Seftor  Don  .\ntonio  Gdmei  Rest  repo,  Seflor  Don  Raimun<lo  Rivas,  ami 
Seflor  Don  Rafael  Herran. 


Courtesy  of  £f  OrAfieo,  Bogota.  Colombia- 


TUE  UNITED  STATES  MINISTER  TO  rOEOMBIA,  HON.  HOFFMAN  I’HIEII',  AND  SESoU  DU.  ANTONIO  JOSE  UUIIJE, 
.MINISTER  OF  FOREIGN  RELATIONS,  SIGNING  THE  TREATY. 
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( 'ourtfray  of  tbo  AniiTiraii  f  'hanilMT  of  f  'oDimiTri*  of  Mesifo. 


THE  INTERNATHfNAE  ArTftMOUIl.E  SHOW,  MEXICO  CITY,  Al'RIL  18-23,  1922. 

The  )‘xhil>itiiin  wa.s  IK-Id  iiruliT  tlic  uiLspio's  of  tfic  Autnmotivi'  I'ivi.siiiti  of  tin-  Amriicun  ClmtiiU'r  of  Cuiii- 
iiHTW  of  .Moxico,  in  lfn-  Natioiiul  Thoutcr,  tiy  sixx-ial  ix'riiiission  fioin  Iho  Mexican  liovcrninint.  E'lMfr 
^alon.s  of  the  IxiildinK  were  leni|xirarily  finisne<t  and  dixxaated,  tfivinK  ap|iroxiniatelv  twenty  tlifHisand 
Mjiiare  feet  of  x|iac<‘  for  di.splayinK  aiitomolales,  tru''ks,  trarlia.s,  and  am's.sorics.  Everyone  ix>ncerne<l 
with  the  exhiltition  was  ^eatly  plea.serf  witli  the  results.  Diirinit  the  week  hVJ  automoliilcs,  S  trucks, 
and  lu  tractors,  representing  an  amount  of  77ti,uill)  [fesos,  were  sold. 


AGRICULTURE,  INDUSTRY, 

;  AND  COMMERCE  ; 

AKGEXTIXA. 

('eueals,  iu  tteh,  and  sheepskins. —  From  .lanuai  v  1  to  March  30. 
1922,  inclusive,  the  followinj;  cereals  were  exported  (amounts  are  given 
in  tons  of  2,20.")  pounds):  Wheat,  l,3r)2,2r)7;  maize,  441,817;  linseed, 
195,375;  oats,  140,528;  Hour,  17,985;  harlev,  2,405;  birdseed,  2,598; 
also  butter,  228,500  cases;  and  sheepskins,  19,035  hales. 

The  oflicial  estimate  of  areas  sown  to  various  grains  for  this  year 
and  the  two  preceding  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Arfa  in  hiH’tarcs. 


Ann  in  liwtari's. 


1 

1920  21 

1919-20  1921--22 

1920  21 

1919  20 

Wheat . 

1 .  .j?'),  m) 

^  f),  070, 100 
1.409..S'i0 

ti.OAt.OlX)  Oats .  S'i2.000 

sVijm 

9:11.  (XMt 

Auuextixe  eohekjx  trade,  1920.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
General  Bureau  of  wStatistics  the  foreign  trade  of  Argentina  for  1920 
amounted  to  1,979,053,009  gold  pesos,  or  292,315,517  pesos  more 
than  in  1919,  an  increase  of  17.3  per  cent.  The  1920  imports  amounted 
to  934,907,099  gold  pesos  against  055,772,294  in  1919,  or  42.5  per 
cent  more,  and  the  1920  exports  to  1,044,085,370  gold  pesos,  an 
increase  of  13,120,112  gold  pesos  over  1919.  The  1920  favorable 
trade  balance  was  109,117,071  gold  pesos,  or  200,075,293  pesos  less 
than  that  of  1919,  a  reduction  of  70.9  per  cent.  During  1920  coin 
to  the  amount  of  143,193,505  gold  pesos  was  imported,  against 
32,371,41)9  in  1919. 

Great  Britain  in  1920  received  the  largest  amount  of  Argentina’s 
exports,  taking  goods  to  the  value  of  279,077,317  gold  pesos;  the 
I’nited  States  was  next,  receiving  Argentine  products  valued  at 
154,135,735  gold  pesos.  These  two  nations  also  led  the  countries 
furnishing  imports,  Argentina  purchasing  from  the  I’nited  ^States 
products  valued  at  3 10, 395, .308  gold  pesos,  and  from  Great  Britain 
goods  to  the  value  of  218,005,483  gold  pesos.  The  customs  and  port 
taxes  for  1920  amounted  to  130,098,258  gold  pesos,  as  against 
91,323,235  gold  pesos  in  1919. 

'PiiE  Bout  OK  Mar  dei.  Bi.ata.  In  1805  a  small  iron  dock  was  built 
near  the  present  site  of  the  (Muh  Mar  del  I’lata.  To-day  3,700  meters 
t)f  breakwater  inclose  the  new  port.  In  15)12  wt)rk  was  commencetl 
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bv  the  ‘‘Societe  Xationale  des  Travaux  Publics,”  which  also  built  the 
new  port  of  Montevideo.  Two  lar«;e  breakwaters  form  the  outer 
harbor  of  Mar  del  Plata.  On  the  south  2, .'>.50  meters  of  the  2,750 
planned  are  already  constructed,  and  the  north  breakwater  has  800 
of  its  1,050  meters  already  built.  The  work  is  to  be  completed  in 
another  year  and  a  half,  7,000,000  of  the  12,000,000  pesos  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  work  having  been  spent.  The  depth  at  the  docks 
for  ocean  steamers  is  30  feet.  Along  the  3,000  meters  of  the  break¬ 
water  are  two  deep-water  docks,  a  large  coastwise  dock  with  ship¬ 
yard,  and  a  large  fishing  dock.  On  the  north  side  of  the  south 
breakwater  in  the  outer  port  are  to  be  built  the  oil  and  coal  docks. 
The  cost  of  the  breakwaters  is  estimated  at  5,000,000  pesos.  Last 
year  several  thousand  passengers  used  this  port,  and  the  projected 
new  railroad  lines  will  make  it  very  important  commercialh'.  About 
150  fishing  smacks  go  out  daily  and  return  to  load  some  10  tons  of 
fresh  fish  into  cars  at  the  railway  siding  to  be  shipped  all  over  the 
country. 

BOLIVIA. 

Pari  EL  post. — See  page  .S3. 

BRAZIL. 

Brazilian'  wikids. — Nine  kinds  of  Brazilian  woods  have  been 
tested  at  the  United  .States  Laboratoiy  of  Forest  Products  and 
Timbers  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  their  fitness  for  use  in  construc¬ 
tion,  carpentry,  and  cabinet-making.  From  these  tests  were  gleaned 
the  results  given  below,  showing  the  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  Brazilian  product  and  timbers  growing  in  the  United  States 
and  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  this  list  the  name  of  the  Brazilian 
wood  is  followed  by  that  of  the  American  and  other  wood  to  which 
it  is  equal  in  resistance  to  the  saw:  Uedro,  resistance  same  as  Spanish 
cedar,  capable  of  very  solid  finish;  embuya,  resistance  same  as  Euro¬ 
pean  birch,  when  varnished  black  resembles  walnut;  ipe,  resistance 
same  as  greenheart,  requires  no  varnish  to  become  polished,  but 
if  varnished  would  pass  for  walnut;  jatahy,  resistance  same  as 
American  elm,  resembles  mahogany,  when  simply  polished  without 
varnish;  jequitiba,  resistance  same  as  American  elm,  would  pass  for 
mahogany  when  varnished;  marfim  (ivory),  resistance  same  as  green- 
heart,  but  requires  colored  varnish;  peroba,  resistance  same  as 
walnut,  can  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  rosewood. 

According  to  the  Brazil  Ferro  Carril,  these  results  would  seem  to 
indicate  the  advisability  of  instituting  a  campaign  to  promote  the 
employment  of  these  woods  in  the  world’s  markets. 

Lkjht  and  power. — The  Companhia  Telephonica  Kio  Grandense, 
owner  of  the  electric  station  of  Bage,  has  just  effected  the  sale  of 
its  service  to  the  firm  Superville,  Barbara  Buxton,  Guilaym  &  Co., 
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which  has  a  paid  up  capital  of  1,300,000  milreis.  The  new  enter¬ 
prise  will  introduce  various  improvements  in  the  service  of  illumina¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  enei^y,  for  which  purpose  it  will  have  at  its 
disposal  an  entirely  new  equipment  which  has  been  ordered  from 
Liverpool. 

The  new  installation  will  he  ready  by  ne.xt  July.  The  delivery 
of  the  plant  by  the  Companhia  Telephonica  to  the  new  enterprise 
took  place  on  the  first  of  April  of  this  year. 

Highway  bonds. — See  page  81. 

CHILE. 

New  wirei.ess  stations.  The  Navy  has  lately  opened  an  im¬ 
portant  wireless  station  in  Puerto  liories.  Ultima  Esperanza,  in  the 
southernmost  part  of  the  Republic.  Other  stations  have  been  set 
up  in  Magellan  Territory,  Tierra  del  F'uego,and  the  Patagonian  channel 
region,  and  their  inauguration,  which  is  shortly  to  take  place,  will  com¬ 
plete  the  wireless  system  uniting  even  the  most  remote  parts  of 
southern  Chile  with  Punta  Arenas  and  the  rest  of  the  country. 

('ini.EAN  factories  in  Ecuaixir. — In  order  to  enlarge  their 
sphere  of  action  several  Chilean  manufacturers  have  asked  the 
Oovernment  of  Ecuador  to  grant  them  permission  to  establish  in 
that  country  several  factories  and  branches,  among  them  a  chemical 
plant  and  a  glass  and  mirror  factory.  The  Ecuadorian  Government 
will  welcome  the  new  enterprises  and  give  them  every  facility  possible. 

('hilean  raisins  in  the  United  States. — Recent  information 
published  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  by 
commercial  sources  shows  that  the  large  Cliilean  raisins  have  gained 
a  good  place  in  the  .\merican  market,  competing  with  the  best 
varieties  from  California,  Spain,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Australia. 

•Vmerican  piano  factory. — The  Chilean  National  Chamber  of 
Commerce  states  that  in  order  to  overcome  the  obstacles  presented 
by  the  high  rate  of  exchange,  an  American  piano  company  has 
decided  to  open  a  branch  factory  in  Chile.  Chilean  cabinetmakers 
are  to  produce  the  cases  for  the  pianos  and  also  for  phonographs  and 
other  musical  instruments. 

Transandine  railroad  from  Antofagasta  to  Salta,  Argen¬ 
tina. — The  Minister  of  Industry  and  Public  Works  has  ordered  the 
immediate  survey  of  the  proposed  routes  for  the  railway  in  question, 
in  order  that  the  best  one  may  be  chosen  and  the  work  started  at 
once. 

Checks  and  checking  accounts. — See  page  S3. 

Import  and  export  di*ty. — See  page  84. 

COI.OMB1A. 

Foreign  commerce  in  1021.  The  exports  of  the  Republic  for 
1921  amounted  to  348,2r)l,3.')7  kilos,  valued  at  (53,042,132  gold  pesos. 
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while  the  imports  for  the  same  period  weighed  17,996  kilos,  and 
were  valued  at  33,06S,317  gold  pesos,  thus  giving  a  favorable  trade 
balance  of  33,068,317  gold  pesos.  The  hides  exported  in  1921 
weighed  3,6.74,876  kilos,  being  valued  at  97.7,851.89  gold  pesos,  and 
coffee  exports  totaled  140,707,992  kilos,  or  2,2.71,327  sacks  of  62^ 
kilos  each,  valued  at  41,94.7,0.72,41  gold  pc'sos. 

Inauguration  of  wireless  service. — The  Marconi  ('o.  has  sent 
from  London  the  English  technical  experts  who  are  to  open  the  wire¬ 
less  station  of  ('ucuta,  Medellin,  Barrancpiilla,  and  the  central  station 
at  Bogota.  The  receiving  station  at  Bogota  is  located  at  the  (Vrrito, 
and  the  sending  unit  at  ('hapinera,  the  two  being  united  by  a  cable 
which  extends  to  the  central  tel(>graph  office.  Three  young  ('olom- 
hians  who  have  been  studying  wireless  telegraphy  in  London  will 
shortly  return  to  take  charge  of  the  stations  which  are  to  he  opened. 

Nitrate  as  kertiliz.er  for  coffee.  Agriculturists  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  ('undinamarca  have  hc'come  cmthusiastic  regarding  the 
results  ohtainc'd  by  the  use  of  ('hilean  nitrate  as  a  fertilizer,  (’offee, 
corn,  and  other  crops  have  rc'spondc'd  to  it  by  an  increase  in  both  the 
cpiantity  and  c|uality  of  the  yield. 

CO.STA  RK’A. 

Agricultural  advi.sory  center,-  See  page  87. 

CUBA. 

New  sugar  corporation. — Thet’uhan  Dominican  Sugar  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  been  organized  umler  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Maryland, 
United  States,  and  will  take  over  the  properties  of  theCuhan  Domini¬ 
can  Sugar  Development  ('o.,  two  plantations  in  ('uha  and  three  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  The  investment  represents  .?33,()0(),()()0. 
including  the  purchase  price  of  the  property.  The  new  organization 
controls  the  Santa  Ana  Sugar  (’o.  of  ('uha,  (he  ('ompania  Azucarera 
Dctminicana  and  the  Barahona  Sugar  (’o.  of  (he  Dominican  Republic. 
'Pile  Santa  Ana  (’o.,  located  in  Oriente,  Cuba,  has  a  capacity  of 
292,000  sacks  and  33,500  acres  of  cultivated  cane  fields,  16  miles  of 
railroads,  warehouses  and  e(piipmen(.  The  ('ompafiia  Azucarera 
Dominicana  «»wns  (he  (’onsuelo  and  San  Isidro  (’entrals  in  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic,  whi<'b  have  .79,000  acres  of  cultivated  cane  lands, 
70  miles  of  railroad  with  (*quipment,  and  a  combined  production 
capacity  of  343,000  sacks.  The  Barahona  Sugar  (’o.  has  45,000 
acres  of  land  with  irrigation  and  railroad  syst<*ms,  and  a  fine  new 
mill  which  is  exp(*cte<l  to  turn  out  200,000  sacks  from  this  yeair’s 
crop  and  in  1923-24  to  produc<>  .700,000  sacks.  .Vcc.ording  to 
calculations,  th<*ref<»re,  the  (’id)an  Dominican  Sugar  ('<».  will  produce 
annually  nearly  1,200,000  sa<-ks. 
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Sugar  shipments  and  ('Rops.  The  first  (juarter  year's  sugar 
shipment  from  (’uha  to  the  ITiited  States  totaled  1,459,011  tons,  or 
448,000  tons  more  than  the  previous  quarter.  On  April  30  the 
1921-22  sugar  crop  from  9(5  plantations  amounted  to  12,697,701 
sacks,  or  809,071  sacks  more  than  the  crop  of  1920-21  on  the  corre¬ 
sponding  date  of  last  year. 

Honey  .shipments. — ^Iloney  and  beeswax  are  shipped  in  consid¬ 
erable  quantities  from  ('uba.  Late  consignments  to  the  Ignited 
States  contained  in  one  case  45  sacks  of  beeswax,  valued  at  SI, 800 
and  weighing  4,419  kilos,  and  in  another,  50  sacks  of  beeswax,  worth 
S2,000,  weighing  4,910  kilos.  Other  shipments  were:  To  Spain,  10 
tierces  of  honey,  W’orth  S200  and  weighing  2,310  kilos;  and  to  Ant¬ 
werp  and  Ghent  100  barrels,  containing  5,084  gallons  of  honey, 
worth  S3, 300  and  weighing  25,420  kilos. 

Pineapples.  The  ferry  boats  of  the  Peninsular  &  Occidental 
Steamship  Co.,  connecting  with  the  F'lorida  railroad,  had  carried  In- 
May  15  350,000  crates  of  pineapples  at  the  rate  of  35,000  crates  a 
day,  and  according  to  calculations  during  the  season  will  transport 
in  all  about  1,000,000  crates  of  pineapples  to  the  I'nited  States. 

C.\NE  FREKJHT.  The  freight  rates  on  cane  were  re«luced  from  75 
t(*  80  per  cent  from  April  1.  Special  cane  trains  are  furnished  with¬ 
out  extra  charge  providing  not  less  than  280  cubie  meters  are  to  be 
carried  on  each  trip. 

New  German  .steamers.  The  (’uban  consul  general  in  Hamburg 
has  informed  the  Government  that  the  Holland-Amerika  Line  has 
two  new  ships,  the  Fnizui  and  IloUaudUi,  renamed  the  Ilarmonia  and 
Holsatia ,  to  run  from  Hamburg  to  Cuba  and  Mexico.  The  first  ship 
sailed  from  Hamburg  on  this  route  April  10  and  the  second,  on 
May  10. 

Paper  e.vitory.  'Phe  Papelera  Cubana,  a  new  paper  factory,  cov¬ 
ering  an  area  of  1 1 ,300  scpiare  meters,  has  been  opened  in  Puentes 
Grandes.  The  macbinery  in  the  new  j)lant  consists  of  engines, 
cutters,  rollers  and  other  e<|uij)ment  of  toe  m*)st  modern  type. 

Habana-New  York  ki.ight.  The  hy«ln)plane  Santa  Mar/'a 
made  the  llight  from  Habana  to  New  York  with  9  passengers  and  a 
crew  of  3  in  17  hours  ami  35  minutes  actual  flying  time.  The 
hydroplane  on  arriral  in  New  York  was  received  by  commissions  of 
the  .Vrmy,  Navy,  (’hamber  of  A(*ronautic  (Vunmerce,  Manufacturers' 
.Vssociation  and  the  .\ero  (Mid»  of  America. 

Radio.  — 'Pbe  Radio  Corporati(*n  of  Cuba  has  recently  been  organ¬ 
ized  for  the  sale  of  radio  apparatus.  The  H)l)-foot  wireless  towers  on 
the  transmission  station  of  the  Cuban  'Pelephone  C»».  have  been  com- 
pleteil  and  will  now  enable  Habana  to  receive  broadcasting  from 
New  York,  Pbiladeipbia,  Pittsburg,  Detroit  and  other  cities  of  the 
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United  States.  Great  enthusiasm  has  been  aroused  in  Chiba  by  the 
wireless  telejjrapb  and  telephone. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Santo  Domingo  Monte  C'ristv  road. — The  sum  of  $281,400  has 
been  appropriated  for  completing  the  road  from  the  capital  north¬ 
west  across  the  island  to  Monte  Cristy. 

Oil  pipe  line.— The  Santa  Fe  sugar  central  at  San  Pedro  de 
Macons  has  been  authorized  by  the  Ciovernment  to  lay  in  that  city 
an  underground  oil  pipe  line  2,040  meters  in  length. 

New  .sugar  corporation. — See  page  74. 

ECUADOR. 

Gentenary  expo.sitions.-  In  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the 
Battle  of  Pichincha  the  Mejia  National  Institute  arranged  a  national 
and  permanent  mineral  exposition  which  was  opened  on  May  24. 
The  Centenary  Agricultural  Exposition  showed  manj’  agricultural 
and  machinery  exhibits  from  C'hile. 

German  .steamer  service. — The  President  has  authorized  the 
Kosmos  (German)  Line  steamers  to  stop  at  Ecuadorian  ports  as 
before  the  war.  This  line  also  carried  on  a  coastwise  trade  between 
the  Provinces  of  Guayas,  Manahi  and  Esmeraldas,  which  export  coffee, 
cacao,  and  tagua  (ivory)  nuts.  Germany  used  to  he  the  chief  buyer 
of  Ecuadorian  cacao,  which  was  exported  mostly  in  these  ships. 

(’ement  factory. — A  contract  has  been  signed  by  the  Government 
with  a  representative  of  a  cement  factory  for  its  establishment  in 
the  Province  of  Guayas. 

Ambato. — The  progressive  city  of  Amhato,  a  popular  summer  re¬ 
sort,  also  has  commercial  and  manufacturing  activities.  Its  well- 
lighted  ami  well-paved  streets  help  to  give  it  an  attractive  appear¬ 
ance.  A  considerable  amount  of  new  building,  including  edifices 
for  the  Bank  of  Tungurahua,  a  city  hall,  and  provincial  government 
building,  is  under  construction.  An  important  factory  manufactures 
native  cashmeres  and  woolen  goods. 


GUATEMALA. 


Port  Alvaraim). — The  ('alifornia-Guatcmala  Fruit  (Corporation, 
|)roprietors  of  Los  Angeles  Plantation  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  Ke- 
|)uhlic,  have  been  granted  a  concession  to  construct  the  Port  of 
.\lvarado  with  the  necessary  buildings  and  lighthouse,  paying  part 
of  the  maintenance  cost  of  the  customs  guards.  This  port  is  made 
official  for  5  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  buildings  and  im¬ 
provements  pass  into  (he  han<ls  of  the  Government. 
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HONDURAS. 

Communications. — Extensive  work  on  communications  is  being 
carried  on  in  the  Republic.  The  roads  from  Tegucigalpa  are  being 
built  as  rapidly  as  possible.  A  double  launch  service  is  proposed 
for  Yojoa  Lake,  to  run  between  Pito  Solo  and  Jaral.  On  the  Humaya 
and  Celguapa  rivers  ferries  are  to  be  operated  until  such  time  as  the 
bridges  can  be  completed,  and  in  this  way  carts  and  automobiles 
will  not  be  deterred  from  using  the  roads.  It  is  expected  that  in 
June  by  the  Siguatepeque-Comayagua  and  Taulabe-Pito  Solo  roads, 
the  ferry  across  Yojoa  Lake  and  a  section  of  the  Troy  road  the  journey 
from  Tegucigalpa  to  San  Pedro  Sula  can  be  made  in  24  hours. 

The  Carreterra  del  Sur  or  Southern  Highway,  according  to  an  offi¬ 
cial  report,  now  shows  a  monthly  traffic  of  350  tons,  being  used  by 
auto  trucks  as  well  as  carts.  The  Olancho  road  has  been  repaired 
between  Tegucigalpa  and  San  Antonio  de  Leche.  Since  June  30, 
1920,  a  10  kilometer  stretch  has  been  built  between  Agua  Caliente  and 
Rio  Choluteca,  and  three  masonry  bridges  constructed  at  Las  Lajas, 
Jocomico  and  Jucuara. 

Telephone. — The  telephone  line  from  Potrillos  to  San  Pedro  Sula 
is  now  in  operation  with  connections  in  all  the  way-stations  along 
the  railroad  between  the  two  points.  Later  this  line  is  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  Yojoa  Lake,  Siguatepeque  and  Comayagua. 


MEXICO. 

Nemt  railroads. — The  construction  of  the  railroad  from  Huata- 
bampo  across  the  fertile  Yaqui  Valley  to  the  port  of  Yavaros,  in  the 
State  of  Sonora,  will  shortly  be  commenced.  The  branch  line  from 
San  Bias  to  Tepic,  which  will  unite  the  States  of  Sonora  and  Sinaloa 
with  the  rest  of  the  Republic,  is  already  under  construction;  its 
approximate  cost  is  estimated  at  15,000,000  gold  pesos. 

Traveling  Mexican  exposition. — The  Department  of  Industry 
and  Commerce  has  organized  a  traveling  exposition  of  Mexican 
products  which  will  be  sent  in  a  special  train  of  twelve  cars  through 
the  United  States.  Chambers  of  commerce  and  business  associations 
gave  enthusiastic  approval  to  the  idea,  and  are  cooperating  to  insure 
the  greatest  success  possible  for  the  exposition. 

Irrigation  of  the  MapimI  Desert. — The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Promotion  has  arranged  to  have  preliminary  surveys  for 
the  Mapimi  Desert  irrigation  project  begun  at  once.  According  to 
present  calculations  the  work  will  cost  several  million  pesos,  and  will 
provide  water  for  irrigating  400,000  hectares  of  land  now  unproduc¬ 
tive,  which  with  irrigation  can  support  150,000  families.  Surveys 
for  the  same  purpose  are  also  to  be  made  in  the  northern  part  of 
107420— 22— Bull.  1 - 6 
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Lower  California,  especially  around  San  Quintin  Valley  and  Magda¬ 
lena  Bay,  where  immense  tracts  of  first-class  land  could  be  made 
available  for  cotton  raising. 

Inexpensive  houses. — In  Mexico  City  a  large  company,  whose 
capital  is  exclusively  Mexican,  has  been  organized  to  build  wooden 
houses  similar  to  those  of  the  United  States.  It  is  hoped  that  by 
means  of  this  form  of  construction,  hitherto  little  used  in  Mexico, 
the  cost  of  rent  can  be  considerably  lowered,  as  at  present  the  rent 
problem  in  the  capital  is  serious. 

Argentine  Chamber  of  Commerce. — An  Argentine  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Mexico  has  recently  been  organized,  its  offices  at  present 
being  in  the  consulate  general  of  Argentina  in  Mexico  City. 

NICARAGUA. 

Kukalaya  Railroad. — A  concession  has  been  granted  by  the 
Government  to  build  a  standard  gauge  railroad  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  or  from  a  navigable  point  on  the  Kukalaya  River  at  least  60 
miles  to  the  Rosita  mine  or  other  known  mines.  An  extension  may 
be  built  by  application  to  the  Government,  providing  it  leads  to 
some  city  on  the  seaboard  or  in  the  interior.  If  the  line  terminates 
at  the  Rfo  Kukalaya  the  concessionary  will  be  obliged  to  dredge  the 
river  and  Wounta  Lake  to  open  navigation  up  to  the  railway  terminal. 

Petroleum  concessions. — Two  petroleum  concessions  have  re¬ 
cently  been  granted.  One  is  to  prospect  for  oil  or  natural  gases  in 
the  departments  of  Bluefields,  Chontales,  and  Nueva  Segovia,  while 
the  second  concessionary  is  allowed  to  prospect  anywhere  in  the 
Republic.  Exploration  in  both  cases  may  last  five  years.  The 
original  guarantee  in  the  first  case  is  $10,000,  and  in  the  second 
$50,000.  Privileges  are  given  and  conditions  laid  down  for  exploita¬ 
tion.  The  full  texts  of  these  concessions  may  be  found  in  the  Gaceta 
Oficial  of  Nicaragua  for  February  22,  1922. 

San  Juan  del  Norte. — This  city,  located  on  the  Caribbean  Sea 
and  the  left  bank  of  the  San  Juan  River,  has  been  declared  a  free 
port,  the  customhouse  being  transferred  to  the  town  of  Castillo, 
located  on  the  right  bank  of  the  San  Juan  River. 

Colored  clay. — The  samples  of  colored  clay  sent  to  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  in  response  to  the  request  of  the  Nicaraguan  consul  in  that 
city,  have  received  very  favorable  attention.  American  manufac¬ 
turers  of  china  and  tiles  are  desirous  of  knowing  the  extent  of  the 
clay  deposits  and  the  cost  of  transport  per  ton  from  Corinto  to  the 
United  States. 

Babilonia  gold  mine. — New  veins  of  gold  have  been  discovered 
in  the  Babilonia  mine  at  Chontales  which  are  said  to  be  richer  than 
those  now  being  worked.  The  force  of  50  workmen,  it  is  Reported, 
is  to  be  very  largely  increased. 
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PANAMA. 

Roads. — The  Panama  Construction  Co.  expects  soon  to  complete  all 
the  grading  on  the  50  kilometers  authorized  in  the  sector  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  gravel  road  from  Port  Chitre  to  Chitre  and  the  Mensab6- 
Las  Tablas  project.  It  is  hoped  that  all  bridges,  culverts  and  other 
accessories,  with  the  exception  of  the  Guarar6  bridge,  which  needs 
structural  steel  from  the  United  States,  will  be  finished  by  July  30. 
The  company  has  been  employing  about  1,700  men  and  building  4 
kilometers  of  road  a  month. 

The  Col6n-Cativd  Road  has  been  surveyed  by  engineers  of  the 
Municipal  Engineering  Division  from  the  towm  of  Cativa  to  the  end 
of  the  road  to  France  Field.  The  road  from  France  Field  to  Cativa 
will  cross  Canal  Zone  territory  for  4  miles  and  1  mile  of  Panaman 
territory  from  the  boundary  of  the  Zone  to  the  town  of  Cativa. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  road  is  $80,000,  of  which  it  is  expected 
Panama  will  pay  from  $12,000  to  $15,000.  If  this  road  is  built  it 
will  open  to  Colon  a  region  of  sdbanas  or  rolling  grasslands  where 
the  inhabitants  of  Col6n  may  have  their  country  homes. 

Anton  aqueduct. — The  town  of  Ant6n  in  Code  Province  is  to 
have  an  aqueduct,  and  it  is  hoped  also  electric  light.  This  town  is 
the  center  of  an  important  stock-raising  country  whose  stockmen  are 
buying  bulls  of  good  breeds  to  improve  the  local  cattle.  The  roads 
being  built  out  in  that  direction  from  the  port  of  Aguadulce  are  pro¬ 
gressing,  one  having  reached  San  Carlos  and  another  arriving  at  Rio 
La  Estancia,  which  is  close  to  Anton. 

PARAGUAY. 

Reduction  of  customs  duties. — The  present  budget  law  per¬ 
mits  the  President  to  reduce  50  per  cent  the  import  duties  on  mer¬ 
chandise  consigned  to  ports  and  works  along  the  Alto  Parand.  This 
has  been  done  to  permit  enterprises  in  the  Alto  Parand,  region  to 
import  merchandise  for  common  use  and  consumption  and  to  avoid 
smuggling. 

Wheat  and  flax  in  Caballero. — An  Argentine  provincial  dele¬ 
gate  has  purchased  4  leagues  of  land  in  the  department  of  Caballero, 
Paraguay,  for  experiments  in  raising  wheat  and  linseed.  He  will 
send  10  families  to  begin  work  on  the  land  and  will  send  more  later 
as  cultivation  progresses. 

Sample  grains. — In  March  a  grain  exhibition  was  held  in  one  of 
the  principal  stores  in  Asunci6n.  There  were  fine  samples  of  wheat, 
linseed,  oats  and  rye  raised  as  experiments  by  German  colonists  in 
Colonia  Cambyreta  on  the  Alto  Paran4.  The  quality  of  the  grain 
exhibited  showed  what  could  be  done  if  these  cereals  were  cultivated 
scientifically  all  over  the  country. 
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New  steamer  line. — The  agent  of  the  Royal  Dutch  Lloyd  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  steamers  Silvia  and  Zeelandia  had  been  put  into  the 
Kurope-River  Plate  route.  These  vessels  were  constructed  with  all 
conveniences  for  passenger  service. 

Marble  quarries. — In  the  spring,  exploitation  of  the  Ita  Pucu-mi 
marble  quarries  was  begun  by  a  well-known  Paraguayan  business 
man.  These  are  said  to  be  among  the  richest  marble  quarries  in  the 
world  and  promise  very  satisfactory  results. 

SALVADOR. 

Statistics. — ^The  following  figures  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of 
vStatistics  of  Salvador  show  the  development  of  the  country:  Area, 
;i4,126  square  kilometers;  population,  1,501,000;  deaths  per  thou¬ 
sand,  20.0;  births  per  thousand,  30.5;  and  marriages  per  thousand, 
2.7.  The  country  is  divided  into  14  departments  or  provinces  and 
has  3  ports  on  the  Pacific:  Acajutla,  La  Libertad,  and  La  Union. 
The  currency  is  based  on  the  gold  “colon”,  worth  50  cents  American 
currency.  Exports  are  coffee,  gold,  silver,  balsam,  rubber,  hene- 
quen,  cigars,  shoes,  and  other  products. 

The  country  has  400  kilometers  of  railroad,  3,867  kilometers  of 
telegraphs,  2,204  kilometers  of  telephone  lines,  and  11,600  kilometers 
of  highways  and  roads. 

The  foreign  trade  amounts  to  63,158,000  colones,  of  which  57  per 
cent  represents  the  exports  and  43  per  cent  the  imports.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  tax  per  head  amounts  to  9.74  colones  and  the  expenditures 
are  9.57  colones. 

There  are  871  schools  and  1,478  teachers.  San  Salvador  is  now 
connected  by  rail  with  Acajutla  and  La  Union  and  with  La  Libertad 
by  automobile  service.  Picturesque  scenery  for  tourists  is  to  be 
found  at  the  Lakes  of  Coatepeque  and  Ilopango,  the  active  volcano 
of  San  Salvador,  and  the  Parque  de  la  Montana  in  Cojutepeque. 

Postal  money  orders  to  Germany. — ^The  Salvadorean  Post  Office 
Department  announces  the  resumption  of  postal  money  order  service 
between  Salvador  and  Germany,  which  was  discontinued  during  the 
war.  Money  orders  are  to  be  sent  in  American  gold  only,  in  both 
offices. 

URUGUAY. 

Cooperation  in  road  construction. — ^The  Minister  of  Public 
Works  announced  at  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  Ad¬ 
ministration  that  the  President  and  the  Minister  of  War  had  offered 
his  department  the  services  of  1,200  soldiers,  whose  work  will  be  of 
great  assistance  in  completing  the  program  of  highway  construction. 

Commercial  guide. — ^The  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce  has  been 
instructed  to  prepare  for  the  use  of  Uruguayan  agents  in  foreign 
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countries  a  commercial  guide,  containing  full  information  regarding 
the  business  houses  of  the  Republic. 

VENEZUELA. 

Exports  and  imports. — ^The  total  value  of  Venezuelan  exports  for 
the  period  from  January  1,  1921,  to  July  31,  1921,  amounted  to 
78,467,070.49  bolivars,  while  the  value  of  imports  for  the  same  period 
was  57,711,802.16  bolivars,  giving  a  favorable  balance  of  20,755,268.33 
bolivars.  Gold  coin  is  not  included  in  the  value  of  imports,  which 
does,  however,  cover  parcel  post  as  well  as  other  shipments. 

Union  highway. — In  the  middle  of  March  the  Union  highway, 
uniting  the  roads  passing  through  Bellavista  and  El  Milagro,  in  the 
Department  of  Zulia,  was  opened  to  traffic. 

Paving  in  Maracay. — Concrete  pavements  are  to  be  laid  in  the 
main  streets  of  the  progressive  city  of  Maracay,  State  of  Aragua. 
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BRAZIL. 

Highway  bonds. — By  decree  of  March  29,  1922,  the  Minister  of 
Finance  was  authorized  to  issue  bonds  of  the  internal  public  debt 
to  the  amount  of  3,975,000  milreis  in  order  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  construction  of  roads  in  charge  of  the  Emprexa  Constructora 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Customs  receipts. — The  total  customs  receipts  in  colones  for  the 
9  months  from  April  to  December,  1921,  inclusive,  were:  San  Jos6, 
2,668,408.67;  Lim6n,  1,678,139.05;  Puntarenas,  708,670.63;  and 
Sixaola,  230,002.23,  making  a  total  of  5,285,220.58  colones. 


CUBA. 

Foreign  debts. — The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  May  10  sent 
drafts  to  the  United  States  to  cover  the  interest  and  amortization 
of  the  Federal  foreign  debt,  $80,000  being  sent  to  Speyer  &  Co.  for 
interest  on  the  $35,000,000  loan,  and  $28,500  for  the  amortization 
of  the  loan  of  $10,000,000,  besides  $39,150  ‘for  the  interest  due 
thereon. 
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DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Loan. — A  tax-exempt  loan  for  $6,700,000  at  5^  per  cent  has  been 
arranged  with  United  States  bankers.  The  loan  is  dated  March  1, 
1922,  and  is  due  March  1,  1942,  at  101.  The  entire  issue  is  to  be 
retired  by  maturity,  beginning  March  1, 1931,  with  at  least  one-twelfth 
of  the  issue  each  year.  The  bonds  were  offered  at  94^.  The  pro¬ 
ceeds  are  to  be  used  to  pay  the  1921  loan  of  $2,500,000,  for  internal 
indebtedness,  highways,  and  other  purposes. 

ECUADOR. 

IxiAN. — The  Bank  of  Ecuador  has  loaned  to  the  Government 
1,000,000  sucres  at  7  per  cent  annual  interest.  Amortization  will 
be  made  with  50  per  cent  of  the  export  duties  collected  at  Guayaquil. 

PERU. 

Reserve  Bank  of  Peru. — The  Reserve  Bank  of  Peru,  to  which 
attention  will  be  given  in  detail  in  another  number  of  the  Bulletin, 
was  established  by  law  No.  4500  of  March  9,  1922.  It  is  modeled 
on  the  reserve  bank  system  of  the  United  States.  On  March  22 
the  subscription  list  for  shares  was  opened  both  to  banks  and  to 
individuals,  and  on  April  3  the  board  of  directors  was  declared  duly 
constituted,  as  follows:  President,  Dr.  Eulogio  I.  Romero;  vice- 
president,  Sr.  Eulogio  Femandini;  directors,  Mr.  W.  W.  Cumberland, 
Dr.  Carlos  M.  Espinoza,  Sr.  Juan  Francisco  Raffo,  Sr.  Genaro  Castro 
Iglesias,  Dr.  Ismael  de  Idi6quez,  Sr.  Walter  Justus,  and  Sr.  Pedro 
Larrafiaga,  who  will  act  as  manager  for  the  time  being.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  new  board  was  held  April  5. 

URUGUAY. 

Budget. — The  term  of  the  budget  of  expenditures  for  last  year 
has  again  been  extended  so  that  it  will  remain  in  force  until  June 
30,  1922. 


ARGENTINA. 


New  penal  code. — Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Argentine  Em¬ 
bassy,  the  Bulletin  is  informed  that  the  new  penal  code  of  Argentina 
went  into  effect  on  April  29.  No  copy  of  the  code  has  yet  been 
received,  but  the  advices  are  that  fundamental  changes  in  the 
law  respecting  dueling,  fraudulent  operations  in  business,  industry, 
and  banking,  adulteration  of  foods,  and  quack  nostrums  have  been 
enacted.  Capital  punishment  and  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  are 
abolished.  The  code  is  retroactive  to  the  extent  that  criminal  prose¬ 
cutions  already  begun  are  subjected  to  the  new  provisions.  It  is  ; 

hoped  soon  to  give  further  details. 

I 

BOLIVIA. 

Parcel  post. — On  March  28,  1922,  the  Government  issued  a 
decree  regulating  the  receipt  and  despatch  of  parcel  post  packages,  s 

in  order  to  prevent  the  pilferage  of  the  articles  contained  therein. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  decree  says  that  international  mad 
pouches  shall  be  taken  immediately  to  the  proper  section  of  the 
customhouse,  where  they  are  to  be  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  I 

customhouse  and  post  office  officials  or  of  the  inspector,  and  a  list  i 

made  and  verified.  | 

BRAZIL.  1 

Ports,  rivers,  and  canals. — Dr.  Epitacio  Pessoa,  President  of  ■ 

the  Republic,  has  issued  a  decree  approving  the  regulations  of  the 
Federal  Superintendence  of  Ports,  Rivers,  and  Canals.  According 
to  this  decree,  the  Federal  Superintendence  of  Ports,  Rivers,  and 
Canals  wdl  be  directly  subordinate  to  the  Department  of  Public  i 

Ways  and  Communications  and  will  be  in  charge  of  studying  the 
requirements  for  ports  and  interior  navigation,  as  well  as  the  con¬ 
struction  of  improvements. 

CHILE. 

Checks  and  checking  accounts. — Law  No.  3845  of  February  8, 

1922,  regarding  checks  and  checking  accounts,  went  into  effect 
March  24.  As  summarized  in  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports 
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it  contains  important  provisions  which  safeguard  the  cashing  of  lost 
or  stolen  checks,  and  makes  it  a  criminal  offense  to  pass  a  check  on  a 
bank  in  which  the  drawer  has  no  funds.  If  the  words  “or  order” 
and  “or  bearer”  are  erased,  the  check  may  be  paid  only  to  the  payee 
in  person.  If  the  words  “for  me”  are  added,  it  is  indicated  that  the 
payee  is  acting  only  as  messenger.  ^\lter  a  check  is  crossed  by  two 
parallel  lines,  it  can  not  be  cashed,  but  will  be  accepted  only  for 
collection  or  deposit  from  some  person  having  a  bank  account;  such 
a  check  may,  however,  be  indorsed  from  one  person  to  another. 

Import  and  export  duty. — Law  No.  3852  of  1922,  now  in  force, 
imposes  a  duty  of  10  centavos  on  each  metric  quintal  of  gross  weight 
or  fraction  thereof  of  imports  or  exports.  Upon  the  presentation  of 
documents  at  the  custom  house  collection  will  be  made  in  revenue 
stamps,  or  in  Chilean  currency  if  the  amount  is  over  50  pesos.  Mer¬ 
chandise  carried  in  coastwise  trade  is  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  law. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Rent  law. — C'ongress  passed  a  rent  law  signed  by  the  President 
on  March  25  which  prevents  owners  of  houses  from  evicting  tenants 
without  one  year’s  notice,  providing  the  rents  agreed  upon  in  1920 
have  been  paid  regularly.  It  states  also  that  persons  who  build  houses 
which  with  land  have  a  value  of  10,000  pesos,  within  two  years  after 
the  passage  of  this  law,  are  entitled  to  the  remission  of  all  customs 
duties  on  imported  building  materials  and  50  per  cent  of  the  freights 
in  force  in  February,  1921.  Real  property  coming  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act  is  exempt  from  Federal  land  taxes  and  municipal 
building  taxes  for  five  years. 


ECUADOR. 

Census  of  Ciunese. — The  President  ordered  a  new  census  of 
Chinese  throughout  the  Republic,  each  provincial  governor  to  secure 
through  subordinate  officials  data  as  to  the  Chinese  in  each  town¬ 
ship.  In  addition  to  the  census  of  names  a  personal  description  and 
finger  prints  will  be  recorded,  together  Muth  particulars  of  the  per¬ 
son’s  family,  business,  or  occupation.  This  decree  became  effective 
March  30. 

GUATEMALA. 

Narcotics. — The  Guatemalteco  (official  gazette)  of  March  29, 
publishes  the  decree  issued  in  accordance  with  The  Hague  convention 
of  January  23,  1912,  and  ratified  by  Guatemala  May  23,  1913,  to 
regulate  the  trade  in  opium,  morphine,  heroin,  cocaine,  and  related 
products.  This  decree  forbids  the  importation,  purchase,  sale,  prep¬ 
aration,  use  or  possession  of  opium  for  smoking.  Article  2  forbids 
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tl.e  giving  possession,  renting  or  loaning  of  any  place  to  be  used  as 
an  opium  smokers’  den.  Article  3  creates  the  office  of  inspection  of 
opium  traffic  as  a  branch  of  the  superior  council  of  health.  Article 
4  states  that  only  for  medical,  pharmaceutical  or  chemical  uses,  and 
by  authorization  of  the  office  of  inspection  of  opium  traffic,  may 
opium  and  cocaine  be  imported. 

Other  articles  of  the  decree  give  the  measures  to  be  taken  to  import 
such  drugs,  and  the  condition  to  be  fulfilled  by  drug  stores  issuing 
narcotics  on  prescription. 

HONDURAS. 

Fish  and  forest  preservation. — The  governor  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Cort6s,  through  the  newspapers,  has  issued  a  reminder  of 
the  fish  preservation  law'  and  the  forestry  regulations  preventing  the 
dynamiting  and  poisoning  of  streams  for  fishing,  and  the  felling  of 
timber  near  springs,  streams  or  rivers. 

NICARAGUA. 

Tonnage  and  lighthouse  taxes. — These  taxes  have  been 
changed.  Ships  bringing  imports  or  calling  for  exports  are  now  to 
pay  8  centavos  of  a  cordoba  per  ton,  net  tonnage,  half  of  which  is 
for  tonnage,  and  half  for  lighthouses.  Vessels  with  a  net  tonnage 
in  excess  of  1,500  tons  will  pay  a  maximum  tonnage  and  lighthouse 
tax  on  1,500  tons.  Steamers  and  sailing  vessels  entering  and  leaving 
the  port  without  trade  operations  are  required  to  pay  only  2  centavos 
per  ton  lighthouse  tax.  War  vessels  or  national  ships  are  exempt 
from  tonnage  and  lighthouse  taxes.  Steamers  or  sailing  vessels 
calling  at  a  second  Nicaraguan  port  will  then  pay  only  25  per  cent 
of  the  taxes.  Vessels  of  other  Central  American  countries  w'ill  be 
exempt  from  these  taxes  if  like  privileges  are  accorded  by  them  to 
Nicaraguan  vessels. 

URUGUAY. 

Interpretation  of  rest  law. — Under  date  of  September  30, 
1921,  the  National  Council  of  Administration  decreed  that  in  relation 
to  the  law  of  obligatory  weekly  rest  women  servants  and  chamber¬ 
maids  in  hotels  and  similar  establishments  should  be  considered  in 
the  category  of  domestic  servants,  provided  their  duties  were  of 
similar  nature  to  those  performed  in  homes. 


INTERNATIONAL 

TREATIES 


PE  RU-URUGUAY. 


Arbitration  treaty. — The  treaty  of  general  obligatory  arbitra¬ 
tion  between  Peru  and  Uruguay,  signed  July  18,  1917,  ratifications 
of  which  were  exchanged  in  Lima  February  15,  1922,  was  promulgated 
in  Uruguay  by  the  president  on  March  7,  1922.  {Diario  OJicial, 
Uruguay,  March  11,  1922.) 
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*  ARiSENTINA. 

University  of  La  Pl.vt.a. — At  the  opening  exercises  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  La  Plata  the  president  gave  a  resume  of  last  year’s  work, 
mentioning  that  Professor  Hastman,  in  the  course  of  his  astronomical 
observations,  had  discovered  a  new  planet.  This  year  the  law  school 
is  to  have  four  seminars  in  which  practical  studies  will  be  carried  on 
concerning  the  application  of  present-day  law  to  administrative,  judi¬ 
cial  and  legislative  work.  The  agricultural,  veterinary,  physics, 
mathematics,  and  chemistry  courses  have  new  laboratories,  experi¬ 
ment  stations,  and  other  additional  equipment.  A  home  for  stu¬ 
dents,  Called  the  “Casa  del  Estudiante,”  is  to  be  opened  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  innovation. 

New  schools. — The  National  Council  of  Education,  in  accordance 
with  its  policy  of  using  surplus  funds  from  school  budgets  for  new 
schools,  has  authorized  the  expenditure  of  3,700,000  pesos  for  pri¬ 
mary  schools  in  localities  where  they  are  needed. 

BOM  VIA. 

Women  graduates. — The  university  authorities  recently  granted 
the  degree  of  bachelor  in  sciences  and  letters  to  a  group  of  young 
women,  one  of  whom  has  entered  the  law  school. 

BRAZIL. 

Military  schools. — By  presidential  decree  of  March  27,  1922, 
the  military  schools  of  Brazil  receive  new  regulations.  These  schools 
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are  four,  and  situated  respectively  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Porto  Alegre, 
Barbacena,  and  Fortaleza.  The  courses  of  study  in  these  schools  will 
cover  seven  years,  with  the  following  distribution  of  subjects; 

First  year;  Portuguese,  French,  arithmetic,  geography,  gymnastics,  swimming, 
and  general  notions  of  military  instruction. 

Second  year:  Portuguese,  French,  arithmetic,  geography,  gymnastics,  swimming, 
and  general  notions  of  military  instruction. 

Third  year:  Portuguese,  French,  algebra,  geography,  gymnastics,  and  infantry 
drill. 

Fourth  year:  Portuguese,  free-hand  drawing,  algebra,  general  history,  gymnastics, 
and  infantry  drill. 

Fifth  year:  English  or  German,  geometrical  drawing  and  its  applications,  prelimi¬ 
nary  plane  geometry,  plane  trigonometry,  general  history,  fencing,  and  infantry 
drill. 

Sixth  year:  English  or  German,  projective  drawing,  preliminary  solid  geometry, 
corography  of  Brazil,  physics,  fencing,  riding,  infantry  drill,  and  target  practice. 

Seventh  year:  Natural  history,  projective  drawing,  surveying  and  land  legisla¬ 
tion,  history  of  Brazil,  chemistry,  fencing,  riding,  infantry  drill,  and  target  practice. 

The  study  of  music  is  optional  in  any  year,  with  the  exception 
that  it  is  obligatory  for  pupils  belonging  to  the  school  band. 

The  teaching  is  to  be  given  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  excess  of 
theory,  useless  explanations,  and  premature  generalities,  it  being 
the  duty  of  each  teacher  to  plan  his  work  so  that  the  pupil  may 
advance  as  far  as  possible  in  accordance  with  the  natural  operation  of 
the  human  mind,  that  is,  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract. 

CHILE. 

New  UNIVERSITY  BUILDING. — The  new  edifice  for  the  School  of 
Engineering  and  Architecture  in  Santiago  has  been  formally  opened. 
The  equipment  and  laboratories  are  modern  throughout,  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  applied  mechanics  being  considered  especially  fine. 

Chilean  electricians  in  the  United  States. — Several  graduates 
of  the  Santiago  Vocational  School  have  gone  to  the  United  States 
under  contract  with  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Company,  to  do 
advanced  work  in  the  shops  of  that  firm  and  later  return  to  Chile  as 
electricians  in  connection  with  the  Westinghouse  contract  for  the 
electrification  of  the  railroad  between  Santiago  and  Valparaiso. 

Mexican  cadets. — Eight  Mexican  cadets  holding  scholarships 
from  their  government  have  entered  the  Military  School  of  Chile  to 
complete  their  studies,  a  privilege  granted  by  the  Chilean  Govern¬ 
ment  at  the  request  of  Mexico. 

costa  RICA. 

Agricultural  advisory  center. — ^The  Normal  School  of  Costa 
Rica,  desiring  to  aid  agriculturists,  has  opened  an  agricultural 
advisory  center  in  Heredia  under  Prof.  Juan  Jos6  Carazo.  The 
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filling  out  of  a  form  request  to  the  Agricultural  Service  brings  tech¬ 
nical  agriculturists  to  the  aid  of  any  planter. 

Subprimary  schools. — ^Escuelas  maternales  or  subprimary  schools 
are  to  be  established  as  part  of  the  national  primary  education  to 
take  children  from  kindergarten  age  up  to  8  years,  which  is  deter" 
mined  as  the  age  for  beginning  the  regular  school  work.  The  Mon- 
tessori  methods  will  be  used  in  these  subprimary  schools,  which  will 
be  under  the  direction  of  three  teachers  who  studied  subprimary 
teaching  in  Europe. 

Free  cookixg  and  sewing  classes. — The  Colegio  de  Seuoritas 
offers  a  free  cooking  class,  the  only  charge  being  a  registration  fee  of 
two  colones.  Another  class  for  women  is  the  course  in  sewing  which 
the  Juan  Rafael  Mora  school  has  included  in  its  night  sessions. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

School  day. — School  day  was  observed  in  Monte  Cristy  by  an 
assembly  of  teachers,  pupils  and  visitors.  After  several  addresses, 
the  boys  gave  an  exhibition  of  gymnastics. 

MEXICO. 

ScHOLARSinPs  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. — In  accordance  with  its 
program  of  promoting  -an  intellectual  interchange  with  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  the  Department  of  Public  Education  is  sending  the  most  gifted 
university  students  abroad  for  further  study.  wScholarship  students 
are  now  found  in  the  following  countries:  United  States,  51 ;  England, 
9;  Italy,  5;  Switzerland,  3;  Austria,  1;  Germany,  19;  Belgium,  2; 
Spain,  2;  France,  4;  and  Honduras,  1.  Among  the  subjects  to 
which  these  young  Mexicans  are  devoting  their  time  are  engineering 
in  its  different  branches,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  journalism,  paint¬ 
ing,  singing,  piano,  and  violin. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  has  arranged  that  a  number  of 
watchmakers,  jewelers,  and  engravers  shall  also  go  abroad  to  perfect 
themselves  in  the  knowledge  of  their  trade  and  thus  on  their  return 
help  to  promote  national  industry. 

Bookkeeping  for  Federal  employees. — Free  coui-ses  in  book¬ 
keeping,  open  to  2,000  Federal  employees,  are  being  given  daily  in 
the  Advanced  School  of  Commerce  in  Mexico  City,  under  the  au¬ 
spices  of  the  Department  of  Public  Education.  These  courses  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  benefiting  both  the  employees  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  service. 

Distinction  conferred  on  Brazilian  professor. — The  National 
University  of  Mexico  has  conferred  a  doctor’s  degree,  honoris  causa, 
on  Senhor  Manoel  Alvaro  de  Sousa  Sa  Vianna,  professor  of  interna¬ 
tional  law  in  the  University  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  This  honor  is  given. 
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states  the  accompanying  document,  because  of  the  distinguished 
qualities  of  the  well-known  Brazilian  jurisconsult,  and  for  the  valuable 
services  which  he  has  rendered  to  humanity  by  advancing  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  international  justice,  and  to  Latin  America  by  cooperating 
in  the  unification  and  fellowship  of  the  race. 

Georgetown  University  students  and  University  of  Mexico 
SUMMER  SCHOOL. — Accompanied  by  Dean  MacElwee,  a  party  of  50 
young  men  who  have  been  studying  at  the  school  of  foreign  service 
of  Georgetown  University  left  New  York  by  boat  the  latter  part  of 
June  for  Mexico.  Many  of  the  number  are  ex-service  men  who  are 
taking  the  course  under  arrangement  with  the  Veterans’  Bureau. 
After  spending  six  weeks  at  the  summer  session  of  the  University  of 
Mexico  in  Mexico  City,  the  goal  for  many  students  of  Spanish  this 
summer,  the  students  will  visit  other  parts  of  Mexico,  returning  to 
the  United  States  about  September  20.  Mexican  officials  resident  in 
Washington  and  Dr.  Guillermo  Sherwell  of  the  Inter- American  High 
Commission  have  aided  greatly  in  making  the  plans  for  a  summer 
which  will  be  most  profitable  to  the  fortunate  members  of  the  party. 

PARAGUAY. 

Hand  weavtng. — Most  of  the  Asuncidn  schools  and  a  number  of  the 
rural  schools  are  teaching  hand  weaving,  which  had  become  almost  a 
lost  art.  In  fact,  there  was  only  one  woman  in  the  whole  country 
who  knew  all  the  directions  for  weaving  the  famous  poncho  of 
sesenta  listas,  a  special  national  pattern. 

Teachers’  conferences. — In  March  the  1922  teachers’  confer¬ 
ences  were  opened  in  xVsuncidn  for  the  discussion  of  school  work  and 
methods. 

Stltdent  registration  in  primary  schools. — On  March  31,  1922, 
there  were  4,308  pupils  registered  in  the  primary  schools  of  Asuncidn, 
not  including  those  in  Trinidad,  Lambar6,  Loma  Pytd,  nor  in  private 
schools.  Of  this  number  549  were  registered  in  the  night  schools. 
The  registration  of  1922  was  greater  by  1,103  pupils  than  that  of 
1921. 

Music  Academy. — The  directors  of  the  Paraguayan  Institute  have 
approved  the  organization  plan  for  a  branch  in  Villarrica  under  Prof. 
Mauricio  Lefranck.  Registration,  classes,  examinations,  and  other 
matters  will  be  covered  by  the  regulations  of  the  parent  institution. 

PERU. 

National  School  of  Agriculture  and  Veterinary  Science. — 
On  April  4  the  aforementioned  institution  in  Lima  began  its  twenty- 
first  year.  When  it  opened  in  1902  it  had  6  students,  and  of  the  7 
instructors,  5  were  Belgian  and  2  Peruvian;  now  the  registration  is  90 
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and  the  instructors  number  24,  of  whom  19  are  Peruvians,  including 
many  former  pupils  of  the  school.  One  thousand  four  hundred  and 
ninety-four  students  have  been  in  attendance,  112  completing  the  full 
course. 

The  work  of  the  school  has  not  been  limited  to  instruction  only, 
but  has  included  experimental  and  consultation  service  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  secondary  school  of  agriculture.  Through  the  influence  of 
the  National  School  the  yield  of  sugar  has  been  increased  28.5  per  cent 
by  improvements  in  cultivation  and  manufacture;  plant  and  animal 
diseases  have  been  combatted,  over  227,600  doses  of  serum  having 
been  distributed  to  stock-raisers  for  use  in  their  herds ;  and  practical 
demonstrations  have  been  given  to  agriculturists. 

SALVADOR. 

Santa  Ana  schools. — The  municipality  of  Santa  Ana  has  author¬ 
ized  the  Mayor  to  build  school  buildings  and  repair  those  existing, 
where  necessary,  with  funds  from  the  6,000  colones  appropriated  in 
the  budget  for  schools.  A  night  school  for  adults  was  established 
during  the  past  year  in  the  canton  of  Santa  Isabel  Primavera.  Santa 
Ana  has  established  a  drawing  academy  for  the  art  students  of  its 
city  in  the  Cabildo  (town  hall). 

Reform  school. — The  Reform  School  for  Minors  established  on 
the  Government  owned  estate.  La  Ceiba,  by  Father  Brunetti,  accord¬ 
ing  to  government  contract,  is  now  open.  All  minors  sentenced  for 
crimes  are  sent  to  this  school,  where  in  addition  to  a  regular  academic 
course,  they  are  given  training  in  arts  and  trades,  and  other  practical 
subjects. 

'  LTIUOUAY. 

Evening  vocational  schools — The  courses  of  the  Montevideo 
evening  vocational  schools  for  women  have  been  rearranged  this 
year  so  that  they  will  have  an  industrial  rather  than  a  commercial 
tendency.  The  following  subjects  will  be  offered:  Drawing  (three 
courses),  modelling,  wood  carving,  type  setting,  linotype  operating, 
machine  embroidery,  leather  work,  upholstery,  watch  repairing, 
jewelry,  and  other  subjects.  A  year’s  commercial  course,  with  in¬ 
dustrial  applications,  will  be  given,  as  well  as  a  course  in  hygiene  and 
care  of  children. 

In  the  suburbs  of  Montevideo  two  new  evening  schools  for  men 
have  been  opened.  The  one  in  Pefiarol  is  especially  for  the  workmen 
and  apprentices  of  the  railway  shops  located  there,  although  others 
are  eligible  for  entrance.  The  second  school  is  situated  in  Villa  de 
la  Unidn. 

Oral  hygiene. — Fifty  thousand  copies  of  a  practical  treatise  on 
oral  hygiene,  written  for  the  National  Council  of  Primary  and  Nor- 
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mal  Instruction  by  Dr.  Servando  Latorre  F.,  have  been  ordered 
printed  by  the  Council  for  distribution  among  teachers,  normal 
school  students,  and  pupils  in  the  upper  gi’ades  of  the  public  schools. 

Teachers’  library. — As  an  outgrowth  of  the  idea  originally  pro¬ 
pounded  in  1876  by  Dr.  Jos6  Pedro  Varela,  but  which  was  not  put 
into  execution  until  1906,  there  is  to-day  in  Montevideo  a  library  for 
teachers  and  children  containing  more  than  20,000  volumes.  Maga¬ 
zines  devoted  to  pedagogy,  psychology,  sociology,  and  other  related 
subjects,  to  the  number  of  154,  are  also  at  the  service  of  patrons  of 
the  library. 

Visiting  teachers. — The  ‘‘Anales  de  Instruccion  Primaria”  re¬ 
ports  as  one  of  the  successful  initiatives  of  last  year  the  visit  made 
to  the  Montevideo  schools  by  a  group  of  37  teachers  from  Maldonado. 
The  time  of  the  trip  was  planned  so  that  the  visitors  were  able  to 
see  the  schools  in  operation.  The  vocational  schools  particularly 
attracted  their  attention.  Several  lectures  of  pedagogical  and  cul¬ 
tural  interest  were  given  especially  for  the  visiting  teachers.  The 
director  of  instruction,  who  arranged  the  excursion,  was  greatly 
pleased  with  its  successful  outcome,  and  plans  others  from  different 
parts  of  the  Republic. 

VENEZUELA. 

Teacher’s  fiftieth  an.niversary. — On  April  27  last  Dr.  Fran¬ 
cisco  A.  Risquez,  physician  and  professor  in  the  School  of  Medicine 
of  Caracas,  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  entrance  into 
the  teaching  profession. 


ARGENTINA. 

Latin  American  League  for  Women’s  Defense. — This  organi¬ 
zation  recently  held  a  meeting  of  provincial  and  territorial  delegates 
with  the  national  organization  committee  in  Buenos  Aires.  The 
plans  of  the  organization  are  to  be  worked  out  in  later  meetings. 

Antituberculosis  dispensary. — A  National  Antituberculosis 
Dispensary  has  been  established  in  Santa  Fe.  The  opening  exercises 
were  attended  by  the  governor  of  the  Province,  public  officials,  phy¬ 
sicians,  and  representatives  of  the  press. 

Salvation  Ar.my  maternity  hospital. — On  April  4  the  Salvation 
Army  opened  a  maternity  hospital  in  Buenos  Aires.  The  South 
American  division  of  the  Salvation  Army  includes  Argentina,  Uru¬ 
guay,  Paraguay,  Chile,  Peru,  and  Bolivia. 
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BRAZIL. 

Public  Health  Nursing  School. — The  Brazilian  American  states 
that  the  Public  Health  Nursing  School  for  women  has  been  reor¬ 
ganized  and  opened  in  April  at  the  Sao  Francisco  de  Assis  hospital 
in  connection  with  the  Rockefeller  commission  in  the  National  Public 
Health  Department.  Applicants  are  required  to  pass  an  intelligence 
test  for  admission  to  the  course,  which  has  a  length  of  2  years  and 
4  months.  Local  members  of  the  medical  profession  regard  the 
plans  very  favorably.  Under  the  director,  Mrs.  Luisa  Peninger, 
there  will  be  a  head  nurse  and  ten  other  American  nurses.  Graduates 
of  the  school  will  be  prepared  for  both  hospital  and  private  work. 

CIHLE. 

“  Patroxato  Nacional  de  la  Infancia.” — During  the  year  closed 
in  April  the  aforementioned  child  welfare  society,  familiar  to  Bulle¬ 
tin  readers,  continued  its  valuable  work  for  mothers  and  children. 
In  the  mothers’  shelter  and  the  milk  stations,  7,812  children  were 
cared  for,  the  mortality  rate  being  reduced  from  12  to  8.6  per  cent; 
12,416  antisyphilitic  serum  treatments  were  given  to  mothers,  and 
1,888,461  feedings  of  milk  distributed.  The  latter  show  a  decrease 
of  268,700,  which  is  considered  to  indicate  a  corresponding  increase 
in  breast  feeding. 

The  Patronato  has  appointed  a  special  propaganda  committee  to 
make  known  in  Chile  the  purposes,  subjects  for  consideration,  and 
great  importance  of  the  Third  Pan  American  Child  Welfare  Congress 
to  be  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  last  of  August. 

Animal  hospital. — Through  the  efforts  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  a  veterinary  hospital  having  a 
pharmacy,  ambulance,  and  first-aid  service  has  been  opened  in 
Santiago  to  care  for  dogs,  cats,  and  birds.  It  is  hoped  later  to  include 
other  animals. 

Workmen’s  Athenaeum. — Under  the' auspices  of  “El  Mercurio,” 
a  leading  paper  of  Santiago,  a  Workmen’s  Athenaeum  has  been 
started  in  that  city.  In  it  are  united  the  cultural  societies  of  the 
working  class,  one  of  its  principal  purposes  being  to  aid  in  promoting 
education  among  workers.  The  Athenaeum  proposes  the  formation 
of  free  evening  courses  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music  and  decla¬ 
mation;  public  presentation  of  original  literary  productions  by 
working-class  authors  and  assistance  to  such  authors,  and  the  popu¬ 
larization  of  art  in  every  possible  way. 

Le'oue  of  Red  Cross  Societies. — The  governing  board  of  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  has  decided  that  hereafter  one  of  the 
15  places  on  that  board  shall  be  held  by  a  Chilean. 

Continental  Municipal  Congress. — A  lai^e  delegation  of  city 
councillors  from  Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo  recently  visited 
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Santiago,  meeting  several  times  with  the  councillors  of  the  Chilean 
capital.  It  was  resolved  to  hold  a  Continental  Municipal  Congress,  to 
which  all  city  councils  in  Latin  America  are  to  be  invited. 

COLOMBIA. 

Temperance  in  Antioquia. — The  departmental  assembly  of 
Antioquia  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  asking  the  National  Con¬ 
gress  to  authorize  the  assemblies  to  prohibit  within  their  respective 
departments  the  introduction,  production,  sale,  and  consumption  of 
distilled  liquors. 

Red  Cross. — The  President  has  recognized  the  National  Red  Cross 
as  an  auxiliary  of  the  sanitary  service  of  the  army  under  the  Ministry 
of  War,  and  consequently  the  Colombian  Red  Cross  can  now  become 
incorporated  in  the  International  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Malaria  campaign. — The  Department  of  Prevention  of  Hook¬ 
worm  and  Malaria  has  opened  an  active  campaign  against  malaria 
in  San  Antonio  de  Alajuela,  where  438  of  the  810  inhabitants  were 
suffering  from  the  disease,  and  201  others  had  at  some  time  been 
malarial.  The  work  is  being  undertaken  under  the  joint  auspices 
of  the  Department  of  Hookworm  Prevention,  the  municipality  of 
Alajuela  and  the  Government.  San  Antonio,  which  is  1^  kilometers 
from  the  city  of  Alajuela,  is  being  cleaned  up  in  an  effective  manner 
by  the  department,  which  in  one  week  in  February  gave  1,335  special 
malaria  treatments  and  2  public  health  lectures,  distributed  public 
health  pamphlets,  and  issued  drainage  and  white-washing  ordinances. 

After  San  Antonio  is  in  proper  sanitary  condition  the  department 
will  begin  operations  in  Rodeo.  Dr.  Sol6n  Nufiez  is  the  head  of  the 
Hookworm  Prevention  Department  which  is  doing  this  good  work. 

San  Lucas  Prison  is  to  have  a  laboratory  installed  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Prevention  of  Hookworm  and  Malaria,  since  most  of  the 
prisoners  were  suffering  from  these  diseases. 

Rent  lawl — See  page  84. 


GUATEMALA. 


Narcotics. — See  page  84. 


HONDURAS. 

Sewers. — Plans  for  the  sewer  system  of  San  Pedro  Sula  have 
been  completed  and  bids  have  been  called  for. 

Rockefeller  Foundation. — The  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  sent 
a  commission  to  Honduras  to  aid  in  the  extirpation  of  hookworm. 
197420— 22— Bull.  1 - 7 
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Dr.  D.  B.  Wilson,  one  of  the  members  of  the  commission,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Dr.  Brizzio,  Director  of  Public  Health,  has  been  visiting 
San  Pedro  Sula,  Puerto  Cortes,  Tela,  La  Ceiba,  and  Roat&n.  A 
laboratory  will  probably  be  established  in  the  first-named  city. 


MEXICO. 

Second  Mexican  Child  Welfare  Congress. — The  permanent 
committee  named  by  the  First  Mexican  Child  Welfare  Congress  in 
1921  has  issued  a  call  for  the  second  conference,  to  be  held  in  Mexico 
City  January  2-9,  1923,  under  the  auspices  of  “El  Universal,”  a 
leading  newspaper,  which  also  arranged  the  first  conference.  All 
persons  interested  in  child  welfare  and  related  problems  are  eligible 
to  membership;  to  become  a  member  it  is  only  necessary  to  write 
to  the  secretary  of  the  congress,  Iturbide  11,  Mexico  City.  Scientific 
societies  and  public  institutions  were  particularly  invited.  The 
organizing  committee  is  as  follows:  President,  Sr.  F61ix  Palavicini; 
secretary  general,  Dr.  Francisco  Castillo  Najera.  Section  presi¬ 
dents:  Eugenics,  Prof.  Isaac  Ochoterena;  child  hygiene,  Dr.  Rafael 
Carrillo;  medical  pediatrics.  Dr.  Joaquin  Coslo;  surgical  pediatrics. 
Dr.  Germ&n  Diaz  Lombardo;  education.  Dr.  Alfonso  Pruneda; 
legislation  concerning  children,  Sr.  Luis  Jaso. 

Second  Municipal  Congress. — More  than  500  delegates  from  all 
parts  of  the  Republic  assembled  in  Mexico  City  in  April  for  the 
Second  Mexican  Municipal  Congress;  in  which  were  discussed  import¬ 
ant  subjects  related  to  the  advancement  of  municipal  administration 
and  community  welfare. 

Mexican  Blue  Cross. — The  chapters  of  the  Mexican  Blue  Cross 
recently  held  a  convention  in  Nuevo  Laredo,  Tamaulipas.  The  city 
authorities  and  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Laredo,  Tex.,  just  across 
the  border,  entertained  the  delegates. 

PANAMA. 

Director  of  Gorgas  Institlte. — Dr.  Richard  Strong,  who  re¬ 
cently  visited  Panama  to  meet  President  Porras  and  look  over  the 
work  done  in  connection  with  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Institute,  of  which 
he  is  the  scientific  director,  has  left  to  make  his  report  to  the  board 
of  directors  in  Washington.  Work  is  to  be  begun  in  the  new  labora¬ 
tory  of  Santo  Tomas  Hospital  in  July.  The  comer  stone  of  the  memo¬ 
rial  building  is  to  be  laid  on  February  7,  1923. 

PARAGUAY. 

Red  Cross. — The  President  has  issued  a  decree  recognizing  the 
National  Red  Cross. 
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School  benefit  funds. — Recently  a  committee  formed  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  School  took  charge  of  raising  funds  for  the  purchase  and 
distribution  of  clothing  and  necessities  among  poor  pupils  from  the 
wards  of  Salinares,  Saccarello,  and  TuyucuA  in  Asuncion.  A  similar 
committee  undertook  the  same  work  in  the  Pedro  Juan  Caballero 
School. 

PERU. 

Addition  to  city  of  Lima.  -Congress  has  passed  a  law  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  President  to  sell  certain  lots  along  Leguia  Avenue  in  a  new 
part  of  the  city  of  Lima.  Half  of  the  lots  will  have  an  area  of  1 ,200 
square  feet,  but  the  Government  may  fix  a  larger  area  for  the  rest. 
An  executive  decree  provides  that  the  Government  shall  furnish  the 
new  section  of  the  city  in  question  with  drinking  water,  sewer  system, 
and  paving.  The  President  will  designate  sites  for  the  legations  of 
Argentina,  Spain,  Brazil,  and  Venezuela  along  this  avenue. 

Y.  M.  C.  A. — The  physical  training  classes  of  the  Lima  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
were  reopened  at  the  end  of  the  summer  season  in  April  under  a 
new  physical  director  from  the  United  States.  Special  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  swimming. 

Director  of  public  health. — Dr.  Henry  Hanson,  who  was  re¬ 
cently  appointed  director  of  public  health,  has  been  active  in  keeping 
Lima  and  the  adjacent  valleys  free  from  yellow  fever.  He  was  an 
assistant  to  Gen.  Gorgas  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and  has  performed  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  in  different  parts  of  the  world  as  a  member  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation. 

Bltilding  in  Lima. — An  American  firm  has  been  given  the  contract 
for  the  erection  of  various  buildings  in  Lima.  These  include  a  3-story 
apartment  house  of  reinforced  concrete,  containing  26  apartments;  a 
6-story  concrete  office  building,  the  first  modern  structure  of  its  kind 
in  the  city;  a  5-story  office  and  warehouse  building;  and  three  insti¬ 
tutions  for  the  Lima  Charity  Commission,  one  of  which,  a  hospital 
for  women,  will  be  one  of  the  finest  edifices  for  the  purpose  in  South 
America.  The  first  two  buildings  mentioned  are  being  put  up  for  the 
archbishop  of  Lima,  who  in  connection  with  the  extensive  property 
of  the  Catholic  Church  has  adopted  a  building  program  touching  all 
classes  of  the  community.  Model  tenement  and  apartment  houses 
are  the  main  features  of  the  plan,  which  is  based  on  the  belief  that 
improved  living  and  working  accommodations  are  as  essential  to  social 
improvement  as  any  other  factor. 

SALVADOR. 

Milk  station. — The  Gota  de  Leche,  San  Salvador’s  free  milk  sta¬ 
tion,  has  instituted  a  series  of  lectures  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 
on  child  care  and  feeding  and  related  subjects  for  the  benefit  of  un- 
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trained  mothers.  One  lecture  {lave  the  proper  health  regimen  for 
nursing  mothers;  another,  the  effects  of  overfeeding,  underfeeding 
and  proper  feeding.  The  Gota  de  Leche  has  now  begun  the  weekly 
weighing  of  babies  to  watch  their  development  on  various  formulas 
and  to  keep  the  children  gaining  in  the  right  proportion  to  their 
ages. 

Children’s  lunch  room. — On  March  27  the  children’s  lunch  room 
in  the  coeducational  school  of  the  San  Esteban  section  of  San  Salva¬ 
dor  was  opened.  This  is  the  first  school  to  have  a  lunch  room  in¬ 
stalled,  but  the  other  schools  of  the  city  are  soon  to  provide  like 
advantages  for  their  students. 

URUGUAY. 

Antityphoid  vaccination. — Many  persons  are  attending  the 
semiweekly  clinics  for  vaccination  against  typhoid  fever  held  by  the 
National  Council  of  Hygiene. 

COM^USSION  ON  TRAFFIC  IN  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN. — Dr.  PauUna 
Luisi  has  been  appointed  government  representative  on  the  above- 
named  permanent  consulting  commission  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

VENEZUELA. 

Milk  station. — This  institution,  although  recently  established 
(see  the  Bulletin  for  March,  1922),  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  in 
Caracas,  and  its  work  for  children  is  every  day  increasing  in  import" 
ance.  Its  clinics,  operating  service,  and  other  departments,  includ¬ 
ing  the  distribution  of  free  milk,  are  proving  to  be  of  the  greatest 
social  benefit.  The  following  are  the  figures  for  1921:  Free  milk 
distributed,  108,000  bottles,  or  11,000  quarts;  children  under  three 
years  examined,  3,144;  children  over  three  years  and  adults  given 
general  medical  advice,  240;  ear,  nose,  and  throat  cases,  540;  pa¬ 
tients  treated  for  diseases  of  the  eye,  610;  and  laboratory  examina¬ 
tions  of  various  kinds,  138.  Forty-two  surgical  operations  were 
performed,  including  7  for  both  adenoids  and  tonsils,  6  for  tonsils 
alone,  and  9  on  the  eye,  chiefly  for  cataract,  one  according  to  the 
method  of  Smith.  . 


ARGENTIXA. 


International  Law  Association. — At  the  conference  to  take 
place  in  Buenos  Aires  the  last  of  August  are  expected  many  distin¬ 
guished  delegates,  among  whom  is  M.  L4on  Caen,  a  French  professor 
and  author  of  works  on  commercial  and  international  law.  Mr. 
Kiddle,  United  States  ambassador  to  Argentina,  has  been  designated 
by  the  council  of  directors  in  London  an  honorary  vice  president  of 
the  Argentina  section,  as  have  Sr.  Oliveira  Lima  of  Brazil,  Dr. 
Cecelio  B6ez,  former  President  of  Paraguay,  and  Dr.  Jos6  Zorilla 
de  San  Martin.  The  Dominican  Republic  is  to  be  represented  by 
Sr.  Domingo  Ferrer.  Prominent  jurists  and  professors  of  interna¬ 
tional  law  from  the  United  States  will  attend  the  conference,  but 
Secretary  of  State  Hughes,  on  account  of  his  official  duties,  was  unable 
to  accept  the  invitation. 

Art  exhibition. — An  exhibition  of  the  paintings  of  the  Argentine 
artist,  Guillermo  Bolin,  consisting  of  21  landscapes  and  6  portraits, 
was  held  during  March  at  a  private  residence  in  New  York  City. 


BOLIVIA. 

Sr.  DarIo  Gutierrez. — Sr.  Dario  Gutierrez,  a  prominent  states¬ 
man,  died  in  La  Paz  on  March  25,  1922.  During  the  administration 
of  President  Gutierrez  Guerra,  Sr.  Gutierrez  was  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  later  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  both  of  which 
positions  he  filled  with  great  ability.  Congress  declared  March  26  a 
day  of  national  mourning. 

BRAZIL. 

The  great  geography  of  Brazil. — The  work  of  printing  the 
great  geography  of  Brazil,  with  which  the  Geographic  Society  is 
preparing  to  commemorate  the  7th  of  September  next,  is  already 
under  way.  Four  years  ago  the  idea  of  this  undertaking  was  pro¬ 
posed  ataineetingof  the  society  by  its  first  secretary,  SenhorLindolpho 
Xavier,  who  is  the  secretary  of  the  reporting  committee  of  the  under¬ 
taking. 

The  work  will  be  off  the  press  in  August,  in  volumes  of  400  pages, 
in  4°  size,  on  boufon  paper,  with  engravings.  The  Government  is 
to  receive  1,000  copies  of  each  volume  for  distribution  among  officials 
and  foreign  ambassadors  at  the  time  of  the  centennial  celebration. 
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Immigration  to  Sao  Paulo. — During  the  year  1920,  44,553  immi¬ 
grants  entered  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo.  Of  this  number  11,807  were 
Brazilians  from  other  States,  while  the  remaining  32,746  were  made 
up,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  of  Portuguese,  Spaniards, 
Italians,  Turks  and  Germans. 

CHILE. 

Police  interpreters. — In  order  to  be  able  to  give  information  and 
assistance  to  tourists  and  others  not  speaking  Spanish,  the  city 
government  of  Santiago  has  formed  a  special  corps  of  police  inter¬ 
preters,  who  are  stationed  in  the  central  part  of  the  city.  The 
languages  spoken  by  these  interpreters  are  English,  French,  Italian, 
and  German. 

Fiith  Pan  American  Conference. — The  Fifth  Pan  American 
Conference,  postponed  from  November,  1914,  when  it  was  to  have 
been  held  in  Santiago,  will  assemble  in  that  city  in  March,  1923.  The 
first  conference  was  held  in  Washington,  in  1889;  the  second  in 
Mexico  City,  in  1901;  the  third  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  1905;  and  the 
fourth  in  Buenos  Aires,  in  1910. 

COLOMBIA. 

President-elect  of  Colombia. — Washington  and  New  York 
were  honored  in  May  by  the  visit  of  Gen.  Pedro  Nel  Ospina,  Presi¬ 
dent-elect  of  Colombia,  and  formerly  minister  of  his  country  to  the 
United  States.  On  General  Ospina’s  arrival  in  Washington  he  was 
welcomed  at  the  station  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  General  Pershing, 
Admiral  Coontz,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe  and  Sr.  Francisco  Yanes,  Director 
General  and  ^Vssistant  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
Sr.  Carlos  Uribe,  jr.,  charge  d’affaires  of  the  Colombian  Legation, 
and  Sr.  J.  M.  Coronado,  secretary  of  the  legation.  A  squadron  of 
cavalry  escorted  General  Ospina  to  the  Colombian  Legation,  and 
acted  as  a  guard  of  honor  during  his  stay  in  Washington. 

The  same  evening  the  President  and  Mrs.  Harding  entertained  a 
distinguished  company  at  dinner  in  honor  of  General  Ospina.  To 
the  luncheon  given  for  him  at  the  Pan  American  Union  by  the  Di¬ 
rector  General  came  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  all  the  Latin 
American  countries  in  Washington,  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  of 
the  United  States,  and  many  other  personages.  Among' the  other 
entertainments  for  General  Ospina  were  a  dinner  given  by  Sr.  Uribe, 
charge  d’affaires  of  Colombia,  a  theater  party  by  the  Department  of 
State,  a  banquet  at  the  Biltmore  arranged  by  the  Colombians  resi¬ 
dent  in  New  York,  and  a  dinner  by  the  Pan  American  Society  of 
the  same  city. 

An  unusual  distinction  was  accorded  to  General  Ospina  upon  his 
visit  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  he  was  greeted  by  the 
Speaker.  Upon  General  Ospina’s  entrance.  Representative  Mondell 
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announced  to  the  House  the  presence  of  the  President-elect  of  one 
of  the  nations  of  South  America,  a  well-known  man  who  enjoys 
prestige  not  only  in  his  own  country  but  in  the  United  States. 
Thereupon  the  Representatives  with  one  accord  rose  and  heartily 
applauded  their  guest,  a  courtesy  gracefully  acknowledged  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Ospina. 

Colombian  physician  in  the  Radium  Institute. — Dr.  Alfonso 
Esguerra  Gomez,  a  young  Colombian  physician  who  is  professor  of 
pathological  anatomy  in  the  University  of  Bogota,  is  now  pursuing 
his  studies  in  Paris,  where  he  has  received  the  signal  honor  of  being 
named  a  member  of  the  Radium  Institute  of  Paris.  To  Dr.  Esguerra 
Gomez  was  given  the  privilege  of  making  the  first  applications  of  the 
radium  presented  to  Madame  Curie  by  the  women  of  the  United 
States. 

ECUADOR. 

Centenary  celebrations. — April  21,  the  centenary  of  the  Battle 
of  Riobamba,  was  declared  a  national  holiday,  as  this  battle  was  the 
precursor  of  the  victory  of  Pichincha  which  liberated  Quito.  In 
connection  with  the  latter  battle  the  artist  Villacres  has  made  por¬ 
traits  of  the  heroes  and  paintings  of  historic  themes  for  the  National 
Exhibition  of  Fine  Arts  which  opened  on  the  centenary. 

HAITI. 

Gen.  Edmond  Defly. — The  death  of  Gen.  Edmond  Defly  is  greatly 
regretted.  He  was  a  man  prominent  in  political  life  who  was  highly 
regarded  for  the  many  estimable  qualities  he  displayed  in  public 
office. 

HONDURAS. 

Book  on  Honduras. — “  Honduras’  First  Century  ”  is  the  name  of 
a  new  book  giving  a  resume  of  the  events  of  the  first  hundred  years 
of  national  life  of  Honduras.  It  treats  of  sociological,  political,  mili¬ 
tary  and  other  matters  and  is  illustrated  with  60  photographs. 

ME.XICO. 

Invitation  to  Gabriela  Mistral. — In  response  to  the  invitation 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Education,  the  Chilean  poet  and  teacher, 
Gabriela  Mistral,  will  come  to  Mexico  and  give  a  series  of  lectures  on 
Hispanic-American  literature  and  educational  subjects.  It  will  be 
recalled  in  this  connection  that  the  first  school  of  home  making  in 
Mexico,  opened  a  short  time  ago,  was  named  in  honor  of  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  woman. 

Mexican  airplanes  in  Brazil. — The  War  arid  Navy  Department 
has  sent  six  airplanes  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  take  part  in  the  centenary 
festivities.  They  will  be  piloted  by  Mexican  aviators. 
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PARAGUAY. 

Scientific  expedition. — Sr.  Teodoro  Rojas,  an  official  of  the 
Asuncidn  Botanical  Gardens,  returned  with  two  companions  from  a 
year’s  expedition  along  the  Alto  Parana  in  search  of  botanical  speci¬ 
mens.  Sr.  Rojas  has  brought  back  an  important  collection  of  plants 
and  flowers  from  that  pRrt  of  the  country  and  is  adding  them  to  the 
nurseries  and  collections  of  the  Botanical  Gardens. 

PERU. 

Third  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress. — Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Ambassador  of  Peru  the  Bulletin  is  informed  that 
the  date  for  the  Third  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress,  which  had 
been  set  for  July,  1923,  has  been  postponed  to  July,  1924.  Exten¬ 
sive  public  works  are  being  carried  out,  and  new  hotels  will  be  erected 
to  accommodate  the  delegates. 

Death  of  Dr.  Calder6n. — On  April  3  occurred  the  death  of  Dr. 
Serapio  Calderdn,  President  of  Peru  from  April  to  September,  1904, 
to  which  position  he  succeeded  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Manuel  Candamo. 
Dr.  Calderdn  had  also  held  other  important  posts,  such  as  prefect  of 
Cuzco,  rector  of  the  university  of  San  Antonio  de  Abad  in  that  city, 
and  member  of  the  higher  court  of  that  judicial  district.  The  city 
of  Cuzco  and  the  whole  Republic  mourn  the  death  of  Dr.  Calderdn. 

Dr.  Ernesto  Odriozola. — On  March  16,  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  Dr.  Ernesto  Odriozola,  a  memorial  tablet  to  him  was 
unveiled  in  the  Medical  School.  Dr.  Odriozola,  who  was  dean  of  that 
school,  was  esteemed  and  beloved  by  his  students  and  by  all  Lima. 
“  He  was  a  man  of  science  to  the  honor  of  Peru  and  a  good  man  to 
his  own  honor.” 

Fiftieth  anniversary. — Dr.  Julio  G6mez  S6nchez  completed  on 
March  23  last  50  years  of  service  as  an  attending  physician  of  the 
Lima  hospitals,  an  anniversary  cordially  celebrated  by  his  colleagues. 

Peruvian-Braziuan  Frontier  Demarcation  Commission. — Col. 
Robert  L6pez,  Major  Manuel  Z6rate  and  Capt.  Bernardino  Ballena 
have  been  appointed  to  serve  on  the  Peruvian-Brazilian  Frontier 
Demarcation  Commission. 

Statue  of  Washington. — The  Peruvian  Government  has  decided 
to  purchase  a  bronze  reproduction  of  Houdon’s  statue  of  George 
Washington. 

SALVADOR. 

Colombian  tablet  to  Alvarez. — The  Colombian  Legation  in 
Central  America  has  placed  a  commemorative  tablet  on  the  north 
face  of  the  base  of  the  statue  of  the  eminent  Colombian  physician, 
Dr.  Emilio  Alvarez,  which  was  erected  by  Salvadoreans  in  front  of 
the  Rosales  Hospital,  San  Salvador. 
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The  Colombian  Minister,  Dr.  Rafael  Esguerra,  made  a  dedication 
speech  in  which  he  praised  the  character,  achievements,  and  service 
of  his  compatriot  who  had  done  his  work  in  Salvador,  and  commented 
upon  the  generous  spirit  of  recognition  which  caused  the  Salvado¬ 
reans  to  erect  the  statue.  The  memorial  tablet  bears  the  following 
inscription;  “The  Colombian  Legation  in  Central  America  to  the 
memory  of  the  eminent  physician,  whose  fame  has  been  perpetuated 
by  the  generous  Nation  of  Salvador.” 

URUGUAY. 

Death  of  Dr.  Francisco  Soca. — On  March  29  of  this  year  oc¬ 
curred  in  Montevideo  the  death  of  Dr.  Francisco  Soca,  eminent  as  a 
physician  and  professor  of  medicine  and  distinguished  for  his  public 
career.  Dr.  Soca  was  born  in  the  city  of  Canelones  in  1858.  After 
completing  his  elementary  studies  he  graduated  in  medicine  from 
the  University  of  Montevideo,  then  studied  in  Barcelona  and  Paris, 
receiving  his  doctor’s  degree  for  the  second  time  in  the  latter  city. 
The  thesis  presented  in  the  University  of  Paris  by  Dr.  Soca  was  a 
study  of  Friedreich’s  disease  and  contained  an  age  law  which  has 
been  applied  to  other  diseases  and  translated  into  many  languages. 
Dr.  Soca  was  also  the  author  of  many  other  authoritative  treatises  • 
on  medical  subjects.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
of  Paris  and  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

During  his  scientific,  educational,  and  public  career  Dr.  Soca  filled 
with  distinction  the  offices  of  deputy,  senator,  president  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  rector  of  the  University,  professor  in  the  School  of  Medicine,  and 
member  of  the  National  Council  of  Administration,  continuing  his 
general  practice  until  the  time  of  his  sudden  illness. 

By  vote  of  the  National  Assembly,  the  honors  corresponding  to  a 
minister  were  paid  at  the  funeral  service,  and  the  remains  of  Dr. 
Soca  were  interred  in  the  National  Pantheon.  By  his  death  Uruguay 
loses  a  physician  and  scientist  celebrated  far  beyond  her  borders,  and 
one  of  her  most  highly  gifted  sons. 

Miutary  Olympic  games. — In  April  50  teams  chosen  from  the 
army  competed  in  Olympic  games.  This  is  the  first  athletic  event  of 
the  kind  in  the  Uruguayan  Army. 

VENEZUELA. 

Pasteur  centenary. — The  National  Academy  of  Medicine  is 
making  arrangements  for  the  celebration  on  December  27,  1922,  of 
the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Pasteur.  Subscriptions  wUl  be  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  monument  to  Pasteur  to  be  erected  in  Strasbourg,  and 
for  busts  of  the  famous  scientist  to  be  placed  in  the  Caracas  Academy 
of  Medicine,  Vargas  Hospital,  and  the  university.  A  Pasteur  Prize 
will  be  awarded  for  the  best  treatise  on  national  medicine  or  hygiene. 


BEFOBTS  BECEIVED  TO  MAY  27,  1922. 


Subject. 


ARGENTINA. 

Argentine  budget  and  tax  project  for  1922 . 

Executive  message  to  Congress  regarding  rural  rentals . 

Petroleum  development . I 

Copy  of  monthly  publication  entitled  “Petroleos  y  Minas.”  of 
Feb.  15, 1922. 

Copy  of  “Reimrt  on  the  financial  and  economic  conditions  in 
Argentina,"  dated  September.  1921. 

Commercial  and  private  failures  during  February,  1922,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  10  years. 

C/onution  of  Buenos  Aires  banks  end  of  January,  1922 . 

Article  on  liquid  fuel,  “  La  Raion,"  of  Mar.  8, 1922 . 

Destination  of  Argentina’s  principal  exports  from  Jan.  1  to  Nov. 
30, 1921. 

.Sale  of  Argentine  petroleum  to  State  Railways . 

Operation  of  law  No.  11,110,  pensioning  of  pers«iiiel  of  private 
companies  performing  public  utility  functions. 

Argentine  fruit  for  the  United  States . 

Destination  of  Argentina’s  exports  Jan.  1  to  Mar.  3, 1922 . 

Registration  and  use  of  automotive  vehicles . 

Cultlvo  de  la  Yerda  Mate  (pamphlet) . 

Decrease  of  American  coal  imports  into  Argentina . 

Copy  of  “Buenos  Aires  Herald"  Mar.  26,  article  entitled  “Argen¬ 
tina’s  opportunity— Solving  the  problem  of  future  oil  supplies." 
Armntine  Government  to  purchase  railway  from  Rosario  to 
Mendoza  and  Puerto  Granados. 

Cereal  prices  week  ending  Mar.  30 . 

Commercial  and  private  failures  during  Match,  1922 . 

Condition  of  Buenos  Aires  banks  at  the  end  of  February,  1922.. 
•Argentine  foreign  trade  in  1920 . 


1922. 
Feb.  17 


...do . 

.  .do . 

Feb.  21 


W.  Heniy  Robertson,  consul 
general  at  Buenos  Aires. 
Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 


Mar.  8 
Mar.  9  I 
Mar.  13  I 

I 

Mar.  14  I 
...do . I 


...do . I 

Mar.  20  I 
Mar.  21 
Mar.  23 
Mar.  25 
Mar.  29 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 


Premium  for  the  production  of  forage  in  Brazilian  northeast _ 

New  tanning  company  in  Alaeoas,  articles  of  incorporation  in 
“  Diario  Official’’  of  .State  of  Alagoas,  Jan.  17  and  18. 
Government  to  aid  mandioca  flour  industry . 


Preliminary  report  on  commerce  and  industries  of  Pernambuco 
for  1921. 

Cotton,  sugar,  and  rice  crop  conditions  in  Brazil . 

Petrtdeum  deposits  in  the  State  of  Espirito  Santo . 

Telegraph  apparatus  in  Brazil . 

American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Sao  Paulo . . 

Cotton  shipments  from  Recife  fur  January,  1922 . 

Report  on  mineral  deposits  and  industries: 

Gold . 

Monazite  sand . 

OU. 


Mar.  30  I  Wilbert  L.  Bonney,  consul 
I  at  Rosario. 

W.  Henry  Robertson. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Apr.  1 

...do _ 

Apr.  3 
Apr.  7 


Feb.  21 
...do . 


Diamonds . . 

Mica . . 

Decree  No.  4,265  of  Jan.  11,  1921,  governing  mining  owner^p 
and  operations  in  Brazil. 

Sugar  shipments  from  Recife  for  January,  1922 . 

Mineral  deposits,  coal . 

Report  on  minei^  deposits: 

Semiprecious  stones . 

Mangan.se . 

General  statement  respecting  Santos  and  its  coffee  tr^e . 

Bridge  construction  in  Pernambuco . 


Feb.  25 

Feb.  27 

Mar.  3 
Mar.  5 
Mar.  8 
Mar.  14 

Mar.  15 


..do...., 

..do _ 

.  .do _ 

Mar.  16 

..do _ 

...do . 

...do.. 

...do.. 


Cool  imports  at  Rio  de  Janeiro . 

Brazilian  employees  in  banks  and  other  establishments  in  Brazil 
Telephone  development  in  Sao  Paulo . 


Mar.  17 

...do _ 

Mar.  21 


Mar.  27 
Mar.  28 
...do - 


Educational  courses  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo . |  Mar.  29 
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C.  R.  Cameron,  consul  at 
Pernambuco. 

Da 

A.  Gaulin,  consul  general  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

C.  R.  Cameron. 

A.  Gaulin. 

Da 

Da 

E.  M.  Lawton,  consul  at  Sao 
Paulo. 

C.  R.  Cameron. 

A.  Gaulin. 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

C.  R.  Cameron. 

A.  Gaulin. 

Do. 

Do. 

Herndon  W.  Guforth,  vice 
consul  at  Santos. 

C.  R.  Cameron,  consul  at  Per¬ 
nambuco. 

A.  Gaulin. 

Do. 

£.  M.  Lawton,  consul  at  Sao 
Paulo. 

Do. 
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Reports  received  to  May  1922 — Continued. 


Subject. 


BBAzn,— continued. 

Brazilian  Agricultural  Society  studies  the  substitute  of  gasoline 
by  alcohol  in  internal-combustion  motors. 

Automotive  vehicles  in  Bahia . 


Weekly  report  on  shipping . 

Lease  of  the  Sul-Mineira  system  to  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes _ 

Condition  of  principal  crops  (from  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Mete¬ 
orology). 

Decline  in  exports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the  United  States - 


Beet  sugar  industry  at  Valdivia . 

Crop  reports . 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1921. 

Straits  of  Magellan  traflSc  in  1921 . 


Imports  and  exports  at  Port  of  Talcahuano  during  1921. 
Public  control  of  privately  owned  forest  lands . 


Mar.  29 

Mar.  31 

Apr.  1 
Apr.  4 
Apr.  10 

Apr.  13 


Author. 


.do.. 

.do.. 


Exports  from  district  to  the  United  States  during  February,  1922. 
Commerce  of  Tarapaca  during  February,  1922 . 


Feb.  23 
Mar.  2 


Mar.  3 
...do . 


Shipping  notes  from  Iquique . do _ 

Exports  at  Antofagasta  during  January  and  February,  1922 .  Mar.  7 

Cremt  conditions  in  northern  Chile .  Mar. 

Market  for  printing  ink .  Mar.  9 

Market  for  rice . do. 

Crop  reports .  Mar.  13 

Packing  plant  at  Puerto  Montt . do. 

Effect  of  the  “Cabotajo”  (coasting  trade)  law'  at  Arica . do. 


Exports  of  1921-22  crw  from  Talcahuano— wheat,  oats,  etc... 

Ramo  stations  in  the  Territory  of  Magallanes . 

Construction  of  a  public  cart  road  between  Tacna  and  Tarata.... 

Electric  cranes  from  the  new  mole  at  Arica . 

Commerce  of  Tarapaca  during  March,  1922 . 

Market  for  edible  oils  in  Chile . 


COLOMBIA. 


Mar.  15 
Mar.  22 
Mar.  26 
Mar.  29 
Apr.  4 
Apr.  5 


Registration  and  use  of  automotive  vehicles . |  Mar. 

The  lumber  market . |  Mar. 

Mar. 

.  -do.. 


The  consumption  of  coal . 

Sale  of  pier  concession  at  Cartagena . 

Registration  and  use  of  automotive  vehicles . 

Colombia’s  foreign  trade  balance,  1921 . 

Report  on  the  iron  and  steel  industry . 

Electric  current  available  in  Sants  Marta... . 


Commerce  and  industries  for  August,  1921 . 

Commerce  and  industries  for  September,  1921. 


COSTA  RICA. 


Market  for  manufactures  of  rubber . . . 

Railway  statistics . . 

Lumber  imports  from  the  United  States  during  tbe  year  1921 . 

Registration  and  use  of  automotive  vehicles . 

Laws  governing  rentals . 

March  report  on  commerce  and  Industries . 

Electric  current . 

Line  of  German  steamers  making  Limon  a  port  of  call . 

CUBA. 

Uabana  clearing  house  has  successful  year . 


Mineral  deposits  and  mining  Industries . 

New  sMvice  of  the  Hamburg- .American  line  to  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Movement  of  sugar  at  Matanzas . 


New  warehouses  at  Matanzas . 

Exports  of  sugar  from  Cardenas  and  Matanzas,  week  of  April  1 
and  amount  on  hand  as  of  April  1. 

Sugar  cane  fires  In  Cuba . 


Mar. 

27 

Apr. 

3 

Apr. 

6 

Apr. 

10 

.\pr. 

17 

Apr.  22 

Mar. 

7 

Mar. 

15 

.  .do. 

.... 

Mar. 

21 

Mar. 

29 

Apr. 

5 

Apr.  20 
Apr.  25 

Mar. 

10 

Mar. 

15 

Mar. 

24 

Mar. 

30 

Apr. 

4 

Apr. 

6 

...do 

... 

A.  GauUn. 

Thos.  H.  Bevan,  consul  at 
Bahia. 

C.  R.  Cameron. 

A.  Gaulin. 

Do. 

Do. 


Dayle  C.  McDonough,  consul 
at  Concepcion. 

Do. 

B.  C.  Matthews,  vice  consul 
at  Antofagasta. 

Austin  C.  Brady,  consul  at 
Punta  Arenas. 

Dayle  C.  McDonough. 

S.  Reid  Thompson,  vice  con¬ 
sul  in  charge,  Valparaiso. 

B.  C.  Matthews. 

Homer  Brett,  consul  at 
Iq^que. 

B.  C.  Matthews. 

Homer  Brett. 

Dayle  C.  McDonough. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Egmont  C.  von  Tresckow, 
vice  consul  at  Arica. 

Dayle  C.  McDonough. 

Austin  C.  Brady. 

Egmont  C.  von  Tresckow. 

Do. 

Homer  Brett. 

Do. 


Leroy  E.  Sawyer,  consul  at 
Santa  Marta. 

E.  C.  Soule,  consul  at  Carta¬ 
gena. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Leroy  E.  Sawyer,  consul  at 
Santa  Marta. 

E.  C.  Soule. 

Do. 


Hen^  S.  Waterman,  consul 
at  &n  Jose. 

Do. 

Stewart  E.  McMillin,  consul 
at  Port  Limon. 

Henry  S.  Waterman. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Stewart  E.  McMillin. 


Carlton  Bailey  Hurst,  consul 
general  at  Uabana. 

Do. 

Harold  D.  Clum,  consul  at 
Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Thomas  McEn^y,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Matanzas. 

Do. 

Do. 

Carlton  Bailey  Hurst. 


L 
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Reports  received  to  Mwi  S7,  19^2 — Cont  inued. 


Subject. 


Date. 


Author. 


CUBA— continued. 


The  market  for  .American  staves .  .\pr.  16 

Propaganda  to  encourage  purchase  of  products  of  Cuban  manu-  \  Apr.  18 
facture.  i 

Proposed  sugar  refinery  at  Matanzas . i..  .do . 

Electric  current  available  at  Matanzas . i  .\pr.  19 

Mineral  deposits  and  mining  industries  for  year  ending  Dec.  31,  i...do . 

1921. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBUC. 


Frank  Rohr,  consul  at  Cien- 
fuegos. 

Thomas  McEnelly, 

Do. 

Do. 

Uarold  D.  Clum. 


General  trade  and  economic  conditions . i  .Mar.  17 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  the  year  1921 .  Mar.  31 


ECUADOR. 


W.  A.  Bickers,  consul  at 
Puerto  Plata. 

Geo.  K.  Makinson,  vice  con¬ 
sul  in  charge  at  Santo 
Domingo  City. 


Regulations  of  the  new  Postal  Convention . 1  Mar.  1 

Re^tration  and  use  of  automotive  vehicles . |  Mar.  9 

Fwruarv  report  on  commerce  and  industries .  Mar.  13 

Market  lor  manufactures  of  rubber . I  Mar.  15 

Coal  and  coke  in  Ecuador . |  .Mar.  20 

Iron  and  steel  industry  in  Ecuador . '  .\pr.  11 


Frederic  W.  Coding,  consul 
general  at  Guayaquil. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


GUATEMALA. 


Public  control  of  privately  onmed  forest  lands . 

The  market  for  soap  in  Guatemala . 

Market  for  American  canned  goods . 

Market  for  manufacturers  of  rubbo' . 

Registration  and  use  of  automotive  vehicles . 

New  hotel  in  Guatemala  City . 

The  iron  and  steel  industry  m  Guatemala . 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1921 
Regulations  for  control  of  traffic  in  narcotics . 


.Mar.  21 

Mar.  27 
Mar.  29 
-Vpr.  4 
Apr.  6 
-Apr.  8 
Apr.  10 

...do . 

Apr.  11 


Arthur  C.  Frost,  consul  at 
Guatemala  City. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Registration  and  use  of  automotive  vehicles 
The  market  for  staves . 


HONDURAS. 


Apr.  5  Damon  C.  Woods,  consul  at 
I  Cape  Hatien. 

Apr.  20  William  R.  Brown,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Port  au  Prince. 


Education  in  Honduras. 


9 


Report  on  coal . 

Railroad  construction  in  Puerto  Cortes  district . . 

February  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 

Market  for  railway  ties  in  Honduras  (part  1) . 

Prospecting  and  mining  in  departments  of  Colon,  Atlantida, 
Yoro,  and  Olancho,  and  in  the  Mosquitia. 

Railway  mileage  in  Honduras . . 

Trade  notes . 

Length  of  railroads  in  opwation  (Mar.  1,  1921)  and  extension 
planned  (or  next  two  years. 

March  report  on  commerce  and  industries . . 


Mar.  15 
,..do _ 


Report  on  motor  vehicles. 
Highway  omstruction . 


Proposed  automobile  highway  between  Ciudad  Juarez  and 
Mexico  City. 

Mining  notes  from  Sonora . 


Issue  of  Mexican  bank  notes  proposed . 
Coinage  of  Mexican  gold  and  silver . . . 


Mar.  20 

..do - 

Mar.  25 


Mar.  30 
Mar.  31 
Apr.  1 

Apr.  13 


Mar.  10 

Mar.  13 

Mar.  18 

Mar.  21 

,..do - 

Mar.  21 


New  public  building  at  Magdalena . 

Ciudad  Juarez  agricultural  school . 

International  base  ball  on  Mexican  bonier. 

Public  library  at  Pitiquito . 

Road  work  in  Sonora . 


Mar. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

. .  do. 


28 
31  I 


0.  K.  Donald,  consul  at 
Tegucigalpa. 

Do. 

Albert  H.  Gerberich,  vice 
consul  at  Puerto  Cortes. 

Q.  K.  Donald. 

Do. 

Alexander  E.  Sloan,  consul 
at  La  Ceiba. 

G.  K.  Donald. 

Do. 

Do. 


Willys  A.  Myers,  vice  consul 
at  Veracruz. 

George  E.  Seltzer,  vice  consul 
at  Salina  Cruz. 

John  W.  Dye,  consul  at  Ciu¬ 
dad  Juarez. 

Francis  J.  Dyer,  consul  at 
Nogales. 

Do. 

Claude  I.  Dawson,  consul 
general  at  Mexico  City. 

Francis  J.  Dyer. 

John  W.  Dye. 

Francis  J.  Dyer. 

Do. 

Do. 


SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS, 
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Rf ports  received  to  May  27,  1922 — Continued. 


Date. 

Author. 

NICARAOrA. 

j 

Restriction  and  use  of  motor  vehicles . 

1921-22  coffee  crop . 

Concession  for  wireless  statioas  in  Nicaramia . 

Public  control  of  privately  owned  forest  lands . 

Railwray  mileage  on  west  coast . 

Price  of  coffee  in  Nicaragua . 

Market  for  manufacturers  of  rubl)er . 

Mar.  13  I 

Mar.  15  i 
Mar.  17 
Mar.  19 
Apr.  5  ' 
Apr.  6  ; 
Apr.  12  1 

Harold  Playter,  consul  at 

Corinto. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

PANAMA. 

1 

Educational  courses  in  schools . 

Law  regarding  manufacture,  inspection,  and  operation  of  steam 
boilers. 

January  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 

Febniarv  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 

Making  use  ofnative  woods  in  Colon . 

Registration  and  use  of  automotive  vehicles . 

Selling  cement  in  Colon . 

Mineral  deposits  and  industries  In  the  Republic  of  Panama . 

Imports  and  exports  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  1921 . . . 

Feb.  15 

Feb.  25  1 

Feb.  28 
Mar.  25 
Mar.  27 

Mar.  28 
Mar.  30 
Mar.  31 
Apr.  3 

George  Orr,  consul  at  Panama 

City. 

Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Julius  D.  Dreher,  consul  at 

Colon. 

Do. 

Do. 

Oeoge  Orr. 

PARAGUAY. 

New  schedule  of  prices  of  Paraguayan  public  lands  and  the  prod¬ 
ucts  thereof. 

Cultivation  of  coffee  In  Paraguay . 

Mineral  deposits  and  industries . 

Market  for  .American  canned  goods . 

Sheep  and  wool  of  Paraguay . 

Mandioca  bread  in  Paraguay . 

Paraguayan  Oovernment  exchange  procedure . 

Meat  extract  plant  to  open  In  Paraguay . 

Automotiye  vehicles . 

Feb.  13 

Feb.  15 
Feb.  25 

_ do _ 

Mar.  1 
Mar.  9 
Mar.  10 
Mar.  21 
Mar.  24 

Harry  Campbell,  consul  at 

AsweiOn. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

PERU. 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1921 . 

Public  control  of  forest  lands . 

Customhouse  statistics  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  month  of 
February,  19ffi. 

SALVADOR. 

Feb.  1 

Mar.  14 
Apr.  7 

Claude  E.  Guyant,  consul  in 
charge,  Callao-Llma. 

Do. 

Walter  C.  Hoer,  vice  consul 
at  Callao- Lima. 

Registration  and  use  of  automotive  vehicles . 

International  Railways  of  Central  America,  division  of  £1  Salva¬ 
dor. 

R«)ort  on  general  conditions  week  ending  Mar.  31 . 

Ofnclal  statistics  giving  weight  and  value  of  Imports  for  1913  and 
1919,  and  exports  for  1913, 1919, 1920. 

Mar.  2 

Mar.  15 

Mar.  31 
Apr.  11 

Lynn  W.  Franklin,  yice 
consul  at  San  Salvador. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

URUGUAY. 

i 

Commerce  for  December,  1921,  and  for  a  period  from  Jan.  1  to  Dec. 
31, 1921. 

Wool  exports  from  Montevideo,  Sept.  1, 1921,  to  Jan.  1, 1922 . 

Cattle  Industry  in  Uruguay . 

Financial  notes . 

Commerce  and  industries  for  February,  1922 . 

Report  on  minerals,  production  of  cement . 

Feb.  20 

Feb.  22 
Mar.  7 
Mar.  11 
Mar.  22 
.\pr.  5 

David  J.  D.  Myers,  consul  at 

Montevideo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

VENEZUELA. 

i 

National  annual  report  on  commerce  and  Industries  for  the  year 
1921. 

Lumber  importations  at  La  Gualra . 

Coffee  shipments  from  Maracaibo,  February,  1922 . . 

Mineral  deposits  and  industries  of  Maracaibo  district . 

Shipments  of  coffee  and  cacao  in  1921 . . 

Report  on  Government-controlled  merchant  marine . 

Report  on  the  mineral  Industries  of  Venezuela . 

February  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 

Railway  mifeaTO  of  Venezuela . 

Pendare,  a  rubW  substitute  from  V’euezuela . 

Market  for  cotton  piece  goods . 

Exports  of  coffee  from  Maracaibo  for  the  year  1921  by  exporters 
and  by  destination. 

Reyenues  of  the  railways  of  V’enezuela  for  the  year  1921 . 

Feb.  20 

.  Mar.  3 
.  Mar.  7 

.{  Mar.  10 
.  Mar.  15 

. do... 

. do... 

.  Mar.  20 
.  Mar.  22 
.1  Mar.  25 
.1  Mar.  28 
'  Apr.  S 

.;  Apr.  11 

S.  J.  Fletcher,  vice  consul  at 

La  Guaira. 

Do. 

John  O.  Sanders,  consul  at 

Maracaibo. 

Do. 

Thomas  W.  Voetter,  consul 
at  Caracas. 

.1  S.  J.  Fletcher. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Thomas  W.  Voetter. 

John  0.  Sandos. 

8.  J.  Fletcher. 

Publication  Added  to  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  During 
January,  1922. 

{Continued from  June.) 


PARAGUAY. 

El  romunismo  de  las  misiones  La  Companfa  de  Jesus  en  el  Paraguay.  Por  Bias 
Garay.  Prdlogo  de  Silvano  Mosqueira.  .\sunci6n,  Librerfa  Ia  Mundial,  1921. 
118  p.  12°. 

La  lucha  antivenerea  en  el  Paraguay.  [Por]  Victor  Idoyaga.  Comunicacidn  al  2° 
Congreeo  Sudamericano  de  sifilografla  y  dermatologla  del  9  al  16  de  Octubre  de 
1921,  en  Monte\'ideo.  Asuncion,  Imprenta  Xacional,  1921.  75  (1)  p.  8°. 
Sueroterapia  y  vacunoterapia  en  la  blenorragia  y  sus  complicaciones.  [Por]  Dr. 
Victor  Idoyaga.  Comunicacion  al  2°  Congreso  Sudamericano  de  sifilografla  y 
dermatologfa  del  9  al  16de  Octubre  de  1921,  en  Montevideo.  Asuncidn,  Imprenta 
Nacional,  1921.  20  p.  8°. 

PERU. 

A  golden  breastplate  from  Cuzco,  Peru.  By  Marshall  II.  Saville.  New  York, 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Heye  Foundation,  1921.  front.  8  p.  12°. 
Legislacidn  y  reglamentacidn  sobre  subsistencias.  Primera  parte,  1914-1918.  f'egunda 
parte  1919-1921,  alcance  al  30  de  abril.  Lima,  Imprenta  Torres  Aguirre,  1921. 
8°.  2vol8. 

Presupuestoe  departamentales  para  1921.  Lima,  Imprenta  del  Estado,  1921.  91  p. 
4°. 

Presupuesto  general  para  1921.  [Ministerio  de  Hacienda.)  Lima,  Imprenta  Ameri¬ 
cana,  1921.  4°.  1  vol. 

SALVADOR. 

Ceremonial  diplomdtico  de  El  Salvador.  Ministerio  de  Relaciones  Exteriores.  San 
Salvador,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1911.  26  p.  12°. 

Segunda  conferencia  historia  de  propaganda  patridtica.  Pronunciada  por  el  Dr. 
Victorino  Ayala  en  el  Paraninfo  de  la  Universidad  Nacional  de  El  Salvador,  el 
13  de  septiembre  de  1921,  en  la  sesidn  pfiblica  con  que  dicho  centro  docente 
contribuyd  en  la  celebracidn  del  primer  centenario  de  la  independence  de  Centro 
America.  San  Salvador,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1921.  31  p.  8°. 

Spanish  American  poets:  Rafael  Garcfa  Escobar.  By  Paula  Landrum  Sage.  St. 
Louis,  1922.  [12]  p.  8°.  Series  A.  No.  1. 

UNITED  STATES. 


Advertising  for  trade  in  Latin-America.  By  W.  E.  Aughinbaugh,  M.  D.  LL.  B. 

LL.  M.  New  York,  The  Century  Co.,  1922.  front,  illus.  xii,  282  p.  8°. 
.\merican  National  Red  Cross.  Annual  report  June  30,  1921.  Washington.  208  p. 
8°. 

.\nnual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution,  1913-14.  Part  2.  Washington,  1921.  viii,  795-1451  p.  4°. 
Annual  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1921.  Washington,  1921.  174  p.  8°. 

Annual  report  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the  United 
States  for  the  fiscal  year  1921.  Washington,  1921.  429  p.  8°. 
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BOOK  NOTES. 
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Commercial  banking  practice  under  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  The  law  and  the 
regulations,  rulings  and  opinions  of  the  counsel  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
governing  hank  acceptances,  rediscounts,  advances,  and  open  market  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks.  Third  edition.  Revised  to  October, 

1921.  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York.  178  p.  8°. 

Cotton  production  and  distribution  season  of  1920-21.  Washington,  Bureati  of  the 
Census,  1921.  138  p.  8°. 

Court  of  Customs  Appeals  Reports,  Volume  10,  cases  adjudged  January,  1920,  to 
February,  1921.  Washington,  1921.  xi,  445  p.  8°. 

Depreciated  exchange  and  international  trade.  Washington,  Tariff  Commission, 

1922.  iv,  118  p.  8°. 

Fractionation  of  chaulmoogra  oil.  By  .\rthur  L.  Dean  and  Richard  Wrenshall. 
Reprint  No.  646  from  the  Public  Health  Reports,  April  1,  1921.  Washington, 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  1921.  22  p.  8°. 

The  Monroe  doctrine:  The  vital  necessity  of  its  continued  maintenance.  Published 
by  the  Knights  of  Columbus  Historical  Commission.  By  Thomas  H.  Mahony, 
1921.  91  p.  8°. 

National  Commission  of  Fine  Arts.  Report  July  1,  1919-June  30,  1921.  Washington, 
1921.  front,  illus.  diagrs.  xi,  135  p.  4°. 

Our  world  trade  in  1920.  Value  and  volume  of  principal  exports  and  imports  between 
United  States  and  chief  foreign  markets.  Washington,  Foreign  Commerce 
Department,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  1921.  26  p.  8°. 
Report  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  1921.  Washington,  (1.  P.  O.,  1922. 

101  p.  8°. 

Report  on  the  International  Exchange  Service.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921.  Washington,  1921. 

12  p.  8°. 

Report  on  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  United  States  National  Museum  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1921.  Washington,  1921.  219  p.  8°. 

Rules  of  practice  and  procedure  of  the  United  States  District  Court  in  and  for  the 
Canal  Zone.  17  p.  4®.  (Executive  order,  December  30,  1921.  No.  3603.) 
String  records  of  the  Northwest.  By  J.  D.  Leechman  and  M.  R.  Harrington,  New 
York,  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Heye  Foundation,  1921.  front,  pis. 
64  p.  12°. 

IRL'OUAY. 

Visiones  Uruguayas.  (Impresiones  de  un  viaje.)  Por  Juan  Vicente  Ramirez. 
Asuncidn,  Imp.  Ariel,  1920.  132  p.  12°. 

VENEZUELA. 

Estadistica  Mercantil  y  Maritima  semestre  de  Julio  a  Diciembre  de  1920.  Caracas, 
Tip.  Americana,  1921.  163  p.  4°. 

Organizacidn — Plan  de  estudios.  Informes  de  las  comisiones  de  los  Estados,  del 
Distrito  Federal  y  del  Territorio  Delta  .\macuro.  Tomo  1.  Congreso  de  agri- 
cultoree,  ganaderos,  industriales  y  comerciantes  de  Venezuela.  Caracas,  Lito- 
grafia  del  Comercio,  1921.  front,  port,  xiv,  369  (3)  p.  4°. 

GENERAL  BOOKS. 

The  American  characidae.  By  Carl  H.  Eigenmann.  Volume  XLI II,  Part  3.  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Printed  for  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology.  At  Harvard  College,- 
1921.  Illus.  p.  209-310.  4°. 

Apuntes  de  sociologia.  Por  Ignacio  A.  Pane.  Madrid,  Editorial  America,  no  date. 
302  p.  12°. 
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Avicultura  productiva  abarcando  todos  los  puntos  relacionados  con  la  prdctica  y 
teoria  de  la  avdcultnra.  Por  Harry  R.  Lewis,  B.  S.  ...  Versidn  Castellana 
por  Jaime  Bagiie,  V.  M.  D.  .  .  .  Tercera  edicidn  re\'i8ada.  Filadelba  y 
Londree,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1921®.  front,  illus.  xxv,  507  p.  8®. 

Centre  international.  Conceptions  et  programme  de  I’Internationalisme.  Orga- 
nismes  intemationaux  et  Union  des  associations  intemationales.  Etablissements 
scientifiques  installds  an  Palais  Mondial.  Bruxelles,  1921.  illus.  130  p.  8®. 

Certain  artifacts  from  San  Miguel  Island,  California.  By  George  G.  Heye.  New  York, 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Heye  Foundation,  1921.  front,  illus.  pis. 
map.  211  p.  12®. 

The  consortium.  The  official  text  of  the  four-power  agreement  for  a  loan  to  China  and 
relevant  documents.  Washington,  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace, 
1921.  ix,  76  p.  4®. 

Curso  de  taquigrafia  de  Gregg.  New  York.  The  Gregg  Publishing  Co.,  1921.  vi, 

80  p.  12®. 

Edge  of  the  jungle.  By  William  Beebe.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  1921.  303 
(4)  p.  8®. 

Ejercicios  progresivos  en  la  taquigraffa  de  Gregg.  Por  John  Robert  Gr^.  Nueva 
York,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Co.,  1921.  69  p.  12®. 

Estudioe  militares  de  Centro-Am6rica.  Por  el  Coronel  Ingeniero  Pedro  Zamora  Cas¬ 
tellanos.  Tomo  1.  Guatemala,  Garcia  y  Cfa.,  Impresores,  1921.  161  (5)  p. 
12®. 

Foreign  Trade  Markets  and  Methods.  By  Claj'ton  Sedgwick  Cooper.  New  York, 
D.  Appleton  <Sc  Co.,  1922.  illus.  xv,  440  p.  8®. 

Free  zones.  What  they  are  and  how  they  will  benefit  American  trade.  Final  report 
of  committee  on  free  zones.  Washington,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1921.  23  p.  8®. 

Hispanicae  advocationis  libri  dvo.  By  Alberico  Gentili.  Vol.  1.  The  photographic 
reproduction  of  the  edition  of  1661.  Vol.  2.  The  translation.  New  York, 
Oxford  University  Press,  1921.  4®.  2  v.  (Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Peace.  Division  of  International  Law.  The  classics  of  International 
Law,  edited  by  James  Brown  Scott.) 

International  labor  directory.  Geneva,  Printing  office  of  the  “Tribune  de  Genfeve,” 
1921.  583  p.  8®. 

The  limitation  of  armaments.  A  collection  of  the  projects  proposed  for  the  solution 
of  the  problem,  preceded  by  an  historical  introduction,  by  Dr.  Hans  Wehberg. 
Washington,  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  1921.  104  p.  4®. 

Material  culture  of  the  Menomini.  By  Alanson  Skinner.  New  York,  Museum  of 
the  American  Indian,  Heye  Foundation,  1921.  front,  illus.  478  p.  12®. 

Memoria  del  curso  1920-21  presentada  al  consejo  general  ejecutivo  por  Federico  de 
Onis,  Secretario.  Madrid-Nueva  York,  Institute  de  las  Espafias  en  los  Estados 
Unidos,  1921.  58  (1)  p.  8®. 

Memoria  presentada  por  el  delegado  de  la  republica  de  Cuba.  Dr.  Mario  G.  Lebredo 
...  La  sexta  conferencia  sanitaria  intemacional  de  las  repdblicas  Americanas 
celebradas  en  Montevideo  (Uruguay)  del  12  al  20  de  diciembre  de  1920.  Habana, 
Imp.  “La  Modema  Poesfa,”  1921.  fold,  table.  83  p.  8®. 

Milpa  agriculture  a  primitive  tropical  system.  By  0.  F.  Cook.  From  the  Smith¬ 
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